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PREFACE 



Fort>^ years, — almost,^ — of life therein have 
made Nebraska dear to me. From early boy- 
hood to middle years her prairies, plains, lakes 
and streams, her hills and canyons, Vjiittcs and 
badlands, have been my constant and loving 
companions. Her people have been my people,^ 
l^awnee, Sioux, Omaha, Otoe, Ponca ; — the dig- 
t^ers of dugonts in early days; the dwellers in 
white topped wagons who slept and ate on 
mother earth ; the isolated ranchers and cow- 
boys ; the freighter.^ wdio ban led civilization to 
her most distant settlements ; the homesteaders, 
— from wdiat soever land — Iowa, Missouri, I\[in- 
nesota, Illinois. Indiana. Ohio, New^ York, New 
England,— German, Polo, Irish, English, Swede, 
Dane, Russian, Bohemian, 

Central in the grt^at American plain between 
the G\\\i and Hudson Bay, parted by the broad 
IMatte Valley, natural roadway between the 
East and the West, Nebraska is the heart of the 
continent, the pathway of Empire, Life wdthin 
her limits has been always strongly character- 
ized — the type of its class. The monsters of the 
Cretaceous age lived here in greatest host and 
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l.'ft their bones as witness to the fact, Tht: 
plains' Indian liere attained his greatest perfec- 
tion, — Pawnee in culture, Sioux and Cheyenne 
in war. The mountains and the Mississippi Val- 
ley moot within her Iwrders and greater variety 
\A fainia and tlora tlnurish here than in other 
states. 

Two great migrations peopled Nebraska with 
whites. The first. — at the close of the Civil War, 
reaching into the seventies, — filled the valleys 
and prairies of the southeast and central sec- 
tions. The second,— in the later eighties,^ 
crossed the sand hill belt and planted the set- 
tler's cabin and sod honse on the remotest peak 
of the Pine Ridge in the northwest and the fur- 
thest canyon's edge in the southwest. Boyhood 
fonnd me in the midst of the first migration ; 
early manhood was borne along to the farthest 
frontier by the second. 

The scenes and incidents of early settlement 
have a charm for all the generations which come 
after. The conquest of a new land from wild 
animal Sj wild plants and wild men is full of liu- 
man action, of hardship, of sacrifice, hi heroic 
deeds. Nebraska life is filled with these. The 
material for a new literature is here. A new 
literature will spring from its inspiration. There 
must be the beginnings^ — this book among them. 
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Many of these poems and sketches were writ- 
ttMi in the hnrry of country newspaper life, — 
some of them composed with printer's stick in 
hand while the press waited for the form. Not 
always the sentiment expressed is the sentiment 
held now, hnt always it is a sentiment which 
lived on these plains. 

Personalities are in these poems— ^none of 
them unkindly meant, either when written or 
now. It has heen fonnd impossible to print 
significant things in Nebraska life 'without the 
names which heltingj to the events. 

Most of the ilkistratiuns are made from the 
author*s camera, two or three from that of Dr. 
F, H, Barbour and Dn G, E. Condra, Seven 
years service in field work for the Nebraska 
State Historical Society has resulted in some 
fifteen hundred negatives from which selection 
has been made. Those who have made original 
drawings for the book are Mr. W. H. Farnam. 
ATr, Xed Hadley. Miss Bernice Branson and 
Ruth Sheldon. Each of them has been most 
helpful and sympathetic in the creation of this 
little volume. Into it, from all who have had 
aught to do wdth it, goes the spirit of the Ger- 
man poet, Baumbach : 
*'Mein Thiiringen, aus dem ich schied, 
Dir klingt mein Sang, Dich griisst mein Lied/' 
Addison E. Sheldlhst. 

Historical Society Rooms, Scptonbcr 19, iQOj, 




A WOMAN'S GRAVE 

[There is a lone grave in the sandhills in the 
western part of Nebraska, near the route of the 
overland traih Camping- close by it some years 
SLgo the rongh < Ira ft of these lines was written.] 

The tall j^^rass waves on the sandhill's side — 
A coyote crosses the sand- flat wide 
Widi hungry eyes on liis destined prey — 
A prairie dog on his porch at play — 
Crosses and scatters beneath his feet 
The wind-blown folds of a wdnding sheet. 

I stopped to study with cunous care 
The lonely grave that was hidden there; 
A headstone, scarred by sand and flame, 
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Still recorded a woman's name 

And the legend carved in rude design — 

'^Died, April. 1849. 

''Aged iivo and tweiiiy yuars; 

"To the Mount of Life from the plains of tears: ' 

Was she a wife? It does not tell. 
A mother? Perhaps. We know as well, 
For on the gravestone above the mould 
Simply a woman's name is told. 
— A ^voman*s name, bnt let it rest — 
Why should it he here exprest ? 
Let the desert claim her for his bride ^ 
Sleeping softly upon his side- 
Long I paused in the evening dim 
And gazed at the headstone black and dim- 
Black with the fires of many a year, 
Sweeping the sandhills far and near, 
The coyote's cry came thro' the shades, 
A lizard troubled the spear g^rass blades. 
And a light gray cloud passed overheati. 
Dropping a tear— for it knew the dead. 

I mused and wondered the more I thought — 
Who she was who lay in that lonely spot. 
Was she slender and fair to view 
With a soul to dare and a hand to do ? 
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A hero's heart in her woman ^s breast 
Beating with passion to know the West, 
Yet soothing^ with w^iys that never fail 
The long, wild leagues of the Overland Trail? 
With a woman's vision of faith and hope 
Viewing the mountains' western slope — 
Till the setting sun on the western sea 
IVckcmed her on to its mystery? 

The cactus grows on the drifting niotind ; 
The wolf and the sandstorm scar the ground; 
The wolf and the wind may wail and sweep 
Above the bed where she lies asleep — 
Mot the wind nor the wolf shall disturb the rest 
Of the woman hero who loved the West. 
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TANGLE HAIR'S RAfD 
One April moniing old Tangle Hair 
Rose up a rebel to Pine Rifl^e fare: 
He waiite<l flour that had tasted wheat. 
Cattle whose bones had the smell of meat; — 
Coffee and sug^ar were mighty rare 
About the tepee of Tangle Hair; 
The grass was short and the jionies thin, 
Hnt himger tugged at his tejiee pin : 
He looked at his squaw and his dark pappoose, 
TlKiught of his days when free and lo{>se-, 
nf the p^rislly stock in the grim stockade — 
Sa tidied and started on Tangle Hair's Raid. 

Ah I sweet are the April gales that blow 
On Beaver \'alley and fair Bordeaux, 
The air was soft as a maiden's cheek, 
rile curlew whistled his warning shriek, 
The magpie chattered, the robin simg, — 
Nature and Tangle Hair were yoimg. 
Again with his primitive bow and spear 
He lurked on the path of the black-tailed deer ; 
Again, as in youth, his eye dilates 
At the lofty pass of Sheridan's Gates. 
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TANGLE HAIR'S RAID 



Xever a furrow of sod was broke, 
\ anished the white inan's hateful smoke; 
The thick grown grass in the buffalo's trail 
Seemed to wither and then to fail : 
l^orgot was hunger aiu! misery — 
Tangle Hair s han^l again was free. 

There was consternation in Washington, 
Flash! on the wire to Ft. Robinson: 
''Commanding officers* beware 
Of the nmrdcrous red-skin, Tangle Hair; 
i^^asten your barracks every night, 
I^nad your guns and put out your light ; 
ilip the heads of the garrison bare 
To save their scalps from Tangle Hair." 
Hack on the wire to Washington; 
"Every soldier has his gun, 
( )fficers sleeping on their arms — 
Rea<ly to run at the first alarms. 
Rumors come floating through the air 
Of settlers butchered by Tangle Hair; 
( )ur blood is np and our spirits keen — 
To shed the last drop in the Post Canteen/* 

Fnto the fort with his queer command 
Rode Tangle Hair and his tattered hand, 
7^ he wagon axles made doleful shriek, 
Pinched w^as each squaw and pa]7|)oose cheek. 



7 AX CLE H.UR'S RAID 



Sore and blistered the ponies' backs* 
The gaunt-ribbed dogs lolled in their tracks,^ — 
The Cheyenne raiders, the fierce outlaws, 
Were crying children and hungry squaws. 



Hark to the bngle! The Black Brigade 

Is marching in on the Chadron grade, — 

Every trooper an ace of spades. 

**Column right!'* the captain said,^ — 

The red men followed, the black files led: 

Curious sight, when the Cheyenne braves 

March "neath the guns of the sons of slaves^ — 

Watching that ragged Cheyenne band, 

Watching that stately black command, 

My thoughts went out in the years to be 

When red and black men shall both be free. 

I saw in the stormy days now past 

The black man bent to his wageless task; 

I looked and saw his slavery end 

On Wagner's ramparts, at Milltken's Bend; — 

Better the Uberty bought with blood 

Than starve on one's native plains for food; — 

And somehow 1 saw in that cavalcade 

A plea for justice, a cry for aid. 

And looking beyond the doubt and dust 

Into the future with hope and trust, 

I read in the skies of promise there 

An end of raiding for Tangle I-Iair, 




TO THE WOOD THRUSH 

Where the dee]) shadows of the darkest wood 
Sleep in the silence of noonday solitude. 
There from the depths, where other tonc^ues are 

mute, 
Floats the liquid ])assion of a ^Q^olden flute : 



Oh spirit-voice of the woodland, 
Oh mellow crescendo trill, — 
Oh shy, sweet, unseen sin.e^er, — 
]\Iy heart is answering still. 

Santee ^ Fission, July 24, 1904. 
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"WHY DONT CHRISTMAS STAY?" 

"Mamma, why don't Christmas stay?" 
Asked a childish flaxen head,— 
While undressing: for the bed; 
Teasing talcs of Christmas lore 
From his mother's ample store — 
Suddenly he questioned, ''Say," 
'Mamma, why don't Christmas stay?'' 

*'If I was God, mamma dear, 

Fd have Christmas all the year. 

All the summers and the springs 

We'd be giving Christmas things, 

Everybody feeling good 

Just as if they understood 

Every day was Christmas day. 

— Tell me, why can't Christmas stay?" 
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Why not, why not — let them tell 

O'er whose heads the Christmas bell^ 

On whose brow the Christmas snow 

Sprinkled forty years ago ; 

On whose heart and in whose mind 

Are the burdens of mankin<l, 

For the coniinj^ long dela^cd. 

Of the Christmas King have prayed ; 

Let til em answer, best they may 

''Mamma, why don't Christmas stay?'' 



Ye, who for the rights of men 
Faced the lions in their den ; 
Who to worship Father's God 
Through the wiklemess have trod, 
Who in every clime and age 
Tasted persecution's rage, 
Who your open bosoms set 
"Gainst the shot and bayonet, 
And for an enslaved race 
Dwelt with death in prison place 
Tell the child, nor say him nay — ^ 
*'Why don't Christmas always stay?" 

Ye who on the monntain height 
Look toward the dawning light. 
Strong in heart and pure in lips 
Open your Apocalypse, 
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''irHY nON'T CHRISTMAS STAY?" 

Write the new Apostles^ Creed 
In the words that children need, 
Read the riddle children say, — 
*'Marama, why don't Christmas stay?" 

"When in childlike faith and trusty 
"Love i.s lifted from the dust, 
"When in little daily deeds 
"We shall write our only creeds, 
*'When as in Jtidean sides 
''Truth transfigured shall arise, 
■"When the brotherhood of men 
''Shall in Christ be born again^ — 
"Mothers shall to children say 
''Christmas time has come to stay/' 

Slumher on, Oh [ flaxen head, 
Sleeping in your trundle bed, 
From your dreams I still shall hear 
"Fd have Christmas all the year, 
"All the summers and the springs 
''Still be giving Christmas things/' 
Every heart shall better be 
For the dream that's dreamed by thee 
Till in waking thou shalt say,^ — 
^'Christmas time has come to stay/' 
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"SALT CREEK IS RIZ" 

"Salt Creek is riz"— 
[iSiirst on us like a bomb, — 

"Riz an' a bilin' fer Kingdom Come, — 
Thar aint no time fer parley nor excuse— 
Fvetch up yer cattle an' fer God's sake cut 

k^ose/' 
— Rider and pony vanislied in rainy dark 
Firing tbeir mud- splashed volley at its mark: — 

''Salt Creek is riz.'* 

"Salt Creek is riz/' 
flow ihro' the depths and drouths of time 
Rises a^ain that summer of '69,^ 
Thirty-eight 3' ears ago this wet July, — 
Camped on the plashy hank of Salt Creek, high 
Above the swollen, saline stream below, — 
Above, we thought, the hit^hest overflow; 
Turned loose the cattle (watered at Yankee 

Hill) 
To wander, yoked together, at their will; 
Swung from beneath the hounds the bag of 

chips and bark, — 
Bunched heads about the match's flickering 

spark, 
With bated breath saw in its ttame appear 
Promise of coffee hot, sowhosom crisp and dear; 
In the soft twilight of a drizzling rain 
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''5.^L7 CREEK IS RIZ" 



Saw the white caravans filling the salty plain, — 
From Haines' Branch 'round to the mouth of 

Oak 
CaJnpfire to campfire thro' the darkness spoke; — 
Far-off the bull-whip with its pistol crack 
Circled above some luckless longhorn's back^ — 
Tlie was^onmaster's short and sharp command 
With a babe's wailing floated hand in hand 
Across the plain. Some woman with her brood 
Sang songs of homeland,- — for interkide 
The herder's night-call '^Coo-ee, Coo-ee" — the 

steady drip 
Of falling raindrops on the sputtering chip. 
Fn the j^ray darkness on the distant slope 
Swift-fleeting shadows — wolf or antelope, 

Oh! far, familiar frontier scene and song I 
How the boy's heart in answer fidl and strong 
Pleats in the man's bosom^ — till the quickened 

blood 
Throbs thro' its channels like a Salt Creek 

flood, 
DroAvning with waves of joy each half- forgotten 

pain 
Buried in dust and debris on life's arid plain. 

What wonder tale that day for boyish eyes,^ — 
The folded prairie's Book of Paradise,— 
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Opening its volume, f^lorions ]>a^e on page, 
Of sod unbroken since the ice-plow's a^c 
With promise brave of Tjctter tales nntoUI 
Beyond the sunflower skyline vd^L' of pjld. 

Quaint scenes upon tbc old Steam Wagon 

Road — 
lUdl whackers' caustic comment on ibeir load, — 
Rude jokes and salutations, ruder ]jranks, 
Shot, like Sioux arrows, from their passing 

ranks, 
Yet, somehow, in the roughest jibe and jest 
Warm hearted comradeshij] its soul exprest. 
These memories linger in tlie fading glow 
Of the old camp fires many years ago. 



''Salt Creek is riz— " 
The time to dream w^as o'er. 
The rush of rising waters grew a roar; 
Each ravine torrent tumbling in its flow 
From head of Haines' Branch to Saltillo, 
Xo bridges barred the waters* swift accord. 
The only crossing then the open ford; 
Xo mellowed i>low fields then, of waving grain. 
Sucked up in spongy soil the sheeted rain, — 
The moving clouds falling on far divifle 
Mingled themselves at night with Salt Creek 
title^ 



-SALT CREEK IS RIZ'' 



And fierce and swift the spreading waterspout 
Far o'er the plain put every campfire ont. 

What splashing- thro^ the darkness after stock, 
\A hat stnnihhng^ in some hidden hole's rude 

shock — - 
In search for hillside safetv' — at daybreak 
Salt Basin lay below us as a lake, 
With half-drowned campers perched on every 

slope 
From Middle Creek around to Antelope. 

On the boy's memory, sharp and clear 
Stamped deep the comment of one pioneer; 
*'[ w^onder 'f what the feller said wuz true — 
*lt never rains on Salt Crik er the Dlue/ '" 
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LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 

A hundred years ago a rude sail tent was set 
By the Missouri's flood — far frontier, wild 
and rough — 
Beneath its shade the white and red man met, 
Struck hands, smoked pipe — and named it 
Council Bluff. 

The curious catbird's querulous question note 
Challenged the invaders of his solitude; 

The warning from the wildwood warbler's 
throat 
Hushed the harsh clamor of her startled brood. 



Beneath the bluff the river beat its breast, 
Mad that its mystery should so soon be told; 

Beyond — the boundless prairie stretching west 
Mimicked the August sun with disks of gold. 
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And aver all^the earth, the sky. the stream — 
Bl(X)nied the first hhisli — the iiew-boni infant ' 
smile — 

Fond natnre, ^vakiiig from some tender dream, 
To meet her comingf ma^fiter wore the while. 

Those distant tleeades— like ^ vesijcr hell 

Their sweet, far echoes hannt the place and 
honr ; 

The hoatman with his torrent- tossed cordelle — 
The red man with the t^rairie for his dower. 

Still other echoes answer thro' the years — - 
The son^ of hngle.s morning, night and noun — 

And in the closer twilight shade appears 
Fort Atkinson and later T^^itrt Calhoun. 

The march of Inmgry millions farther west — 
The wagon train — tlic locomoti^^c shriek — 

The city's surging with its strange unrest — 
The triumph of the strong above the weak. 

One question in it all — in calumet smoke^ 
In bird and bugle note — in prairie socl ; 

In dty*s tumult; in the piston stroke; 
The question of man's destiny and God. 

And, met today upon historic ground. 

To mark the memory of this hallowed spot — ] 
Shall we fintl in each other's eyes around 

The answer, — for a lumdred years forgot ? 

August 3, 1904. 
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THE PICTURED ROCKS OF BLACKBIRD HILL 

The Pictured Rocks of IMackbird Hill,— 
What legends wait the savant's skill : 
Who can those curious carvinii^s trace. 
Cut in the sandstone's somber face; 
Thick grown with moss and lichens gray, 
In dells shut from the light of day: — 
What may these ancient writings mean 
Deep hid in lUackbird's dark ravine? 




This glowing sun, — this evening star — 
Tell an old myth of Pawnee lore, — 
Primeval nuptials, — whence there sprung 
The tribal race and tribal tongue. 



Pehold near by in pictured word 
The Hunter-Elk and Thunder-Bird ; — 
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Tales that are told as far and wide 
As Chesapeake and Puget tide. 




These rough-hewn ribs and bison face 
Make for the Buffalo-Man a place; — 
A favorite story — circled round — 
( )n many an Indian camping ground. 



THE riCTi'RIil) ROCKS OF f^LACKBIRD HILL 




Is this the centaur of tlie ( ireeks 
Which in a later carvin.y: speaks ? 
This blended qiiadrujjed and man. 
Whence came the Indian artist's plan? 

The Pictured Tv-cks of lilackbird Hill- 
Let him wh.M reads read what he will :- 
The oMest Indian shakes his head — 
''In the loni::. lomx ^ixo — all dead." 
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The "Little Rock," Omaha Reservation. 
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EASTER EGGS 

Seems to mc like yestenlay : — 
W'alkin' k\q\ci\ tlie beaten jsaili, 
\\ Iktc tlie autUTiiii aftennatli 
Glistened with the Ai^ril wet. 
Tryin' to innk ^^reen and yet 
Kind ui Iini]> anil iMnesnme lay. 

(lettin* \\m\!^ tnward KnsttT time; 
Days the city folks calls Lent. — 
Littk' that \v-e cnred or spent 
V\ hat tlicy called it, jirnse or rhymi^ 
More than twiiUy years a^^>.^ — 
Ale and my old playmate Jne : 
Back in dear o!d Yncatan 
Township, where Root River ran. 

\\ hat we cared fur wns the woolI 
Jellied witli Bowing m:i]]le sa]}, 
And the bluff ahovc the fjap 
Where the Alis>issiiJpi's Hood, — 
Floatinrr many a steamboat craft, 
Many a Chijipewa forest raft, — 
Met Dur boyish ^aze and curled 
Round the bend into the world. 



Then the niill-poiid and the dam; — 
Spearing red horse in the race; 
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Old Mill Dam at Sheldon, Minnesota. 
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EASTER EGGS 



And below our swimming-place 
Was a ca\e ^vhere Turkey Sam 
Shot and killed a hungry hear — 
Oftentimeii we'd g^o and peer 
In about the rocks and stones 
Looking for dead Injuns' bones 
While our hearts felt awful (|ueer. 

Hut abfjut tlieni Halter egrgs^ 

Wi: ha<l fixed it — Joe anrl I, — 

Talked it ^>ver on the sly, 

Makin* t(jps and niumblc-pcgs ; 

Playin' marble and hig^h spy ;^ — 

Xext lime Ka^ter day come round 

v\f would know where egg& was foimd ; 

.Many a joaunl boyish boa^t, 

'ilout the Kg^> \\'e*d have to roast 

( )ver in the poplar grove 

Just this side of Knox's cove^ 

Then therc'd be a big surj>rise : — 

When we'd from our hidden store 

firing our Easter Q^^^ ^q^alorc 

I bnv the folks would bug their eves \ 

I remember 'long in !\lartdi, 
Mild and early was the sprijig. 
Sa}, how them old hens did sing! 
How the folks for eggs would search. 
Mother couldn't understand — 
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EASTER EGGS 



Fed 'em table scraps and meat — 
I Combs was red and slick and neat, 
Cackle, and they'd kick the sand 
Through their feathers with their feet. 

Joe and I — we understood. — 
Flavin' 'round the old barnyard. 
Watched them old hens weasel hard 
I Tryin* to hide away and brood i 
Every secret cleft and nook, — 
Undenieath the horses' stall, 
High U|j on the smoke house wall, 
Knowed em better than a book : — 
Chit beside the pile o' rails, 
In the tool house by the nails* — 
Where a hen could cra\vl or fly, 
We went after. — Joe and L 



Then to make a hiding ])lace, 
Tn the corner of a stack. 
Lay a weatherbeaten rack- 
Crawled beneath it on ov\t face 
With a forked, crooked jjole 
Worked antl twisted through the straw, 
Roughest work I ever saw ; 
ilacle a long and narrow hole, 
Then by twisting round and round. 
Dug a nest close to the ground. 



EASfhR EGGS 



111 it went our Easter eg^gia : 
Many a time I luirt my back 
Skoachin' under tliat olil rack, 
Rnsly nails wDukl scratch my \i^^^ — 
Still, as Easter time drew nij^li, 
f-oketl em in there on the sly:^ 
One thin^ troubled us — ^hl Xijj^ 
Our old Sj^anish topknnt hen, 
DisapiJearcd. we couldn't fiud^ 
\ot a feather left hehinil 
Just to show where she had been. 

Last "ur Raster Sunday cunic — 
Seeniii to rue like ) estcrdiiy* 
\\\ that olfl familiar path 
With the antumn aftcrmalh 
Lvin^ 'nmnd likt^ locks nf hay :— 
All the east was clouds of flame 
Like that early Easter morn 
When the Son, of woman horn, 
Rose and rolled tlie stone away.— ^ 
Bright and early did we creep 
Underneath that beaten rack, 
Scratched our legs and punched our back, 
Reached in for them eggs, when "cheep,*' 
'Cheep, cheep, cheep" and '*cluck, cluck, cluck" 
And Joe says "Dog on our luck, 
^*Ef it haint that old black hen. 
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EASTER EGGS 



'Ef she ain't a gone and ben 

'Jnst a settm' witli her legs 

\St raddled on our Easter Q^g?i, 

'An' what's more — it beats the dickens 

'H^lf them Easter eggs is chickens/' 
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POOR'S RJXCH—XJOBRARA RIVER 

POOR^S RANCH- NIOBRARA RIVER 

These star-high canyon walls looks grim 

I own, — till one gets wonted. — 
The black pines rockiii* on the rim 

Like Indian g^hosts enchanted : — 
And yet there doe'sn't J^^rovv fer me 

On mountain, plain or ]>rairie 
No spot so friendly and so free 

As Poor^s Ranch, Niobrara- 

Lonesome? I reckon not, — y' see 

There aint no lack o* rnstle, — 
The talkin* of the pines to me 

Beats all Chicago's hnstle,^ — 
And ridin' out across the range 

From A larch to Jenooary,^ — 
There's nothin' lonesome-like or strange 

Alone: the Niobrara. 



Saddle and blanket comrades, they 

Hev vanished from the border, — 
More on the shoot than on the pray 

An' yit fur law and order:— 
The lioss thief trail from Long Pine Gkn 

They tracked to canyons scary, 
I'^nr Middleton and Kid Wade men 

Hid on the Niobrara. 



POOR'S RAXCH—\lOIU<ARA RIJ'HR 




Yon knew Tim Jones, of Hear Creek Ranch, — 

What was his (|neer ahas? — 
lie killed a ])reacher np the hranch 

J^'er tryin' to make him ])ions : — 
His Texas wife swooj)e(l down on Tim 

A livin' here with Sarah, — 
There wan't no nse o' huntin' him 

Xext (lav on Nic^hrara. 



Jim Mnrray then, — Jim Dahlman now, — 
Who shared onr hunk an' hacon. 

Has (|uit a roundin' u]) the cow 
And i^^one to pres'dent makin' ; 
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POOirs K.-LVCM—XIOBRARA RIlfiR 



h niakcs> the old gang chuckle wlien 

They read of him a tryiiv 
To rope them Wall Street bulls an* then 

Sail itp the Hay with Bryan. 
I wonder 'f when in politics 

He minds that little flurry 
We had at old \\ hite River Nick's 

Beyond the Xiohrara? 

John Shore — who used to throw a calf 

To heat all hiunan natnr'^ 
Throwed the S-prcmc Conrt — an' don't langh — 

Down in the LefT^islatur' ; 
Poor John I Hc*5 crossed the other side 

Snake River sand hills (!reary^ 
C^ne good man more will never ride 

Along the Xiohrara. 

That ("iordon outfit Black Hills trail 

Cioes yonder gully— riggiii' — 
Black Hills or bust— they'd never fail 

To reach the Deachvood diggin' — 
But just beyond the Boilin' Springs — 

The old U. S. Cah-ary 
Bonfirec! their wa^rons, grub and things 

Beside the Nioljrara. 

Bill Irwin an' the Stctter Boys, 
Who kep* us all a guessin* 
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POOR'S RANCH— MOBRARA Ril^ER 



Which one could raise the rougliest ntJise 

To earn the ontfit s blessin',^ — 
Ha.s quit the range an' settled down 

y\s tame as a canary; — 
VqwW never b'lieve thevM shoot a town 

Along the Niobrara. 

What changes come— the Texas Trail— 

Abilene!— An' Ogalallal— 
The dry drives, where the water 'd fail, — 

The quicksands where 'twas shallow ; 
The old North Platte hell-roarin' high, — 

The longharns* float in* ferry— 
And last, — the pines agin the sky 

Upon the Niobrara. 

The fur-off, early round-up day, 

Where all was open rnlin',^ 
Xo barb wire fences in the way — 

No railroad cut or si din' — 
Xo land detective's sneakin' frills 

A spottiii^ the unwary — 
Hut jest the cattle an' the hills 

An' rnshin' Xiobrara. 

Old days is gone— the place seems deir — 

The canyon an' the river; 
Heaven aint no furder ofT from here. — 

An' I can't stay forever: 
Like mirage lakes of alkali 

Tve seen above the prairie^ 
ri look above when 1 shall die 

For Poor's Ranch, Niobrara. 
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MAJOR FRANK NORTH 

White Captain of red Pawnee bands; — 
Chau-i, Kit-ke-hak, Pit-hau-erat, Skidi, — 

Red rangers of white borderlands, 

Civm guardians of Platte plains and sands: — 
Chief of the scal])-locked Pan-i ! 

Where the Sioux trail led up the Louj), — 

]\ larked by the settlers slain, — 
Where rang the fierce Cheyenne war-whoop,— 

Far on the Hat Creek plain;— 
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MAJOR FRANK \'ORrH 



On the Lod^e Pole or the Little BUie,— 

Where was hot work at hand, — 
At the skirmish front, with his warriors true, 

Rode the White Chief wii:h his Pawnee band. 

Red men against the red — 

But a white man in command 1 
Scalp for scalp the old feud fed, — 
For the Sioux and the Pawnee border bled 
Ere ever was seen a white man's head 

in the fair Nebraska Land! 

The Sioux and the Pawnee wars are o'er 

And the border days are by; 
The white man plows from lull to shore j — 
His cornfields wave where the fi^ht was sore ;— 
Tlie White Chief rests forevermore^ — 

Tn the land where he longed to lie. 



FRANCOIS SAL WA Y 
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FRANCOIS SALWAY 

Among the pine hills of the Sioux land, 
Among the chiefs of the Corn Creek band, — 
Brave and thoughtful and quiet alway 
Lived the strong man, Francois Salway. 

Sitting there at his cabin door 
With his children three or four, 
And his faithful, old-time squaw — 
His by the Sioux and the Saxon law — 
Often he talked as the sun sank low 
Of the old trapping times of long ago. 
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FKAXCOIS SALIFAV 



His father was a conreiir dcs prairies^ — 
His mother was a woman of the Shoshoni, 
From the South Pass to Montreal, 
From Saint Louis to ( Jki Fort Hall 
By bateau, pony and on his back 
He carried the bison and buaver pSiCk. 
Seven hundred poun<ls the boatmen say 
He bore on his shoulders broad one day* 
Once with his furs he swam alone 
The foaming flood of the Yellowstone. 

In his log cabin bnilt by his own hand 
Chief anion ^^ chiefs of the Corn Creek band 
Quiet and brave and thouji^l^fol alvvay 
Lived the i;tntu|[r man, I'Vancois Sal way. 
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LITTLE WHITE RIVER CAMP 
A thou sand summer- 11 ic*;, aboul uur cani]), 
Swarrued in the S]HitlLTiu^ smoke and evening 

damp ; 
Horse-fly and ^lat nf all the hilinj^ breeds, — 
ATusca dumcsHca, drafjmia on their steeds; 
The light mosquito tuned his gay guitar,^ 
Ant hills took wing and joined the mimic war, — 
A milHon motht^ whose birth that morning made 
Wove in the camis-fire's flame tlieir burning 

liraid \ — 
Vacation dream ! this was in last Jnly,^ 
Do summer fancies fro^l so soon and die? 
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BEFORE SO MANY PEOPLE BUILT THEIR 
HOUSES IN BETWEEN 

There's not h in' like tlie neighbors that in early 
days ^vas seen 

Before so many 'people bnilt their hoviscs in be- 
tween ; 

Them days we nse' to neighbor all along the 
Denver road,^ — 

Camden iM.irk*^ tu Martin's an on to Kearney 
Ford* — 

Thompson \s Kaiich at Walnnt Creek an' M ills- 
pa tigb^s fnther on, 

Fouse's an' Mci-'adden's — an' another one that's 
i^-one ; 

We went forty miles to funeral an* sixty to a 
dance, — 

An everybody eager, like it was their only 
chatiee. — 

Shakin' hands an' s\vapi>in' news an" meetin' 
heart to heart, 

Before so many hotises pushed us all so fur 
ajjart. 

The folks acrost the road is kind enough today. 

But they're nothin* like the neighbors who lived 
twenty miles away : 

N'o! There's nothin' like the neighborin' the 
early days has i^een 

Before so many people built their houses in be- 
tween. 
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FAREWELL TO MY SHANTY 
[No claim is laid to the authorship of this 
poem. It wandered away from the brain-corral 
of its composer during the drouth seasons of 
1890-94 without a brand and was seized upon 
and reprinted, with tunnerons variations, by the 
frontier press of that time. The original was 
full of rough, stumbling lines. Some of these 
have he en omitted, others revised. But the poem, 
with all its crudities, is one of the most faithful 
liictures of a certain period and social condition 
in all western literature. As such it finds a 
here.] 

Farewell to my homestead sod shanty ; 

I have made my final proof : 
The cattle will hook down the walls, 

And someone will steal off the roof. 

Farewell to my sheet- iron stove 
That stands in the corner all cold ; 

The good things I baked in the oven 
Can never in grammar be told. 

Farewell to my cracker-box cuphoard, 
With a gunny-sack hung for ti door ; 

Farewell my tin spoons and tin dishes 
I never shall need any more. 
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FAREWELL TO MV SHANTY 



Farewell to my 2x4 bedstead, — 

Where after my labors I slept; 
Farewell to the dreams that I dreamed there 

While the centipedes over me crept. 

Farewell to my down-holstered rocker 
With the hottoni sagged into the ground ; 

Farewell to the shirts, socks and hreeches 
That filled it again to the round. 

Farewell to my sour dough pancakes 
Xo one but myself could endure ; 

If they didn't taste ^ood to the stranger 
They were sure the dyspepsia to cure. 

Farewell to my tea and my crackers ; 

Farewell to my water and soap ; 
Farewell to my sorghum and buckwheat. 

Farewell to my lallacadope. 

A final farewell to my homestead ; — 
Farewell to your hills and your sand ; 

I've covered yoti up with a mortgage^ 
Farewell to my quarter of land. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 
All liail the day so well begun 
111 sixteen hnntired twenty-one, — 
When on Xcw Kiisjlamr^ iron const 
( )nr fathers thanked the Lortl of Hosts 

For watchful care ; — 
That winter*^ famine that distrest 
Gave place t^^ snninier days that hlest 
Their little wood-girt fields forlorn, — 
Tile humble ]jnnipkin and the corn, — 
These filled the Indian summer's haze 
With son^s of peace, with words of praise 

And eamei^t prayt-r. 




"Along the rugged Pine Ridge crest." 
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THANKSGIJ-JNG DAY 



They little dreamed beyond the wood, 
Fencing their sea-girt sohtnde, 
On highland prairies of the west. 
Along the rugged Pine Ridge crest 

In thank hU way; 
Frontiering in Nebraska's storm, 
With hearts as earnest and as warm, 
Sons of the Pilgrim Fathers" stock 
Would praise the Lord of Plymouth Rock- 
And with them join New England's song 
That mingled host, that refuged throng. 
Fled from the (Jld Worlds tribute place - 
Celt, Saxon, Slav and Latin race, — 
Partakers of their free estate 
Two hun(h-ed se\^enty years from date 

Of their Thanksgiving Day, 
November, 1891. 
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THE SONG OF THE BLUE 

I come from the plains where 

The people are free ; 
The soft falling rams were 

A father to nie; 
The prairie my mother, — 

The fairest of earth ,^ — 
The west wind my brother 

Who sang" at my birth, 

I come from the corn-land 

Where the bread tree is grown ; 
I come from the morn-land 

Where roses are blowm : — 
On the plains of the monniahis 

In the land of the west, — 
By the Blue River foim tains 

The people shall rest. 
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THE SONG OF THE BLUE 



1 come in the spirit 

That coiuiiiers the night. — 
All men shall inherit 

God's landscape and light; 
I come with the warning 

Again and again ; — 
Give the land and the morning 

To children of men, 

'Tis the secret my brother 

Still tells to the plain: — 
The legend my mother 

Long learned from the rain;- 
The song that my danghters 

Bear down to the sea — 
Wide spread as their waters 

Its music shall be. 
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JAY GOULD IS DEAD 



AY GOULD is dead. 
Along the wires the message 

sped, 
Across Nebraska's plains, the 

Rockies* slope J — 
From Denver down to Gai3- 

dalope ; — 
Amid the never ceasing din 
(")f clicking keys, the bulletin 
Tokl its quick tale and scurried 

on — 
From Fundy's bay to (Oregon — 
"Jay Gould is dead." 



"Jay Gould is dead — " 

The weary operator raised his head 

And whistled in a thought fid way i 

'*Death gets us all at last — so good bye Jay" — 

Drew a short sigh, but shed no tear 

And wondered if his pay would rise next year; 

And if the W. U. would ever recognize 

The talent of a man about his size — 

Now that Jay Gould was dead* 
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"The Weary Operator Raised his Head." 
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"Jay Gould is dead"— 

On crowded change and bustling thoronglifare 

Proclaim the fate of wizard millionaire: 

Bold Speculation pauses while it bends — 

To question the effect on dividends ; 

And Labor asks while leaning on its spade 

"How many millions, Pat, that divil Jay has 

made?'' 
And guessing at the numbers shakes its head,^ 
"It's just as well, perhaps, Jay Goidc! is dead/' 

"Jay Gould is dead"— 

The farmer in his field 

Reflects while plow-ing on the harvest yield, 

And w^hether, when the wheat*s again in shock. 

It must pay dividends on watered stock, 

Or he can pay his debts and get ahead^ 

Since old Jay Gould is dead, 

''Jay Goidd is dead — " 
Shall no one shed a tear? 
Go tell the railroad man, the clear- 
Eyed switchman at his post, the engineer — 
Missonri Pacific, Wabash or Sante Fe, — 
And listen while he wipes the — dust — away; 
"Jay Gould is gone, is he, well. 
There's better men the Bible says in helL" 
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/WF GOULD IS DEAD 



The man of master mind 
Rolled up his millions, but forgot mankind — 
And mankind struggling for its daily bread 
Hears with no heartache that Jay Gould is dead. 
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A NEW BOSTON TEA PARTY 

[Park Church Biir^nng Ground is in a con- 
gested part of Boston and has been made a 
playground for children. A Nebraska visitor 
to the g"rav^c of Paul Revere found a little girls' 
tea party seated around a flat gravestone there 
as a tea table.] 

Still making tea?— these more than hundred 
years — 

Since the tea party of historic date: 
Boston defying cotnmerce, king and fears 

In her own harbor hrewcd lier cup of fate. 

Yet the tea party spirit lingers here, 

When happy Boston children at their play 

Make their tea-tahle tomh of Paul Revere, 
Careless of Charlestovvn's ride or Concord's 
fray. 

Above J the leafy corridors of June, 

Beneath, those ashes once a flaming spark, — 
While fearless prattles Freedom's glad forenoon 

Where Freedom's morning rose so red and 
dark. 

Ride on, oh restless soul of rider true, — 
Rest on, oh ashes of the daring dead; — 

This is the triumph Time hath given you 

That Freedom*s birds and children cmwn thy 
head. 
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BRIGHT EVES 



BRIGHT EYES 
A simple Omaha Indian maid, 
Modest and shy, yet nnafrairl. 
Who left her loved Nebraska plains 
To walk the white man's path with pains, 
And grew to earnest womanhood 
With all the white man's lore endued. 
In qnick intellig^ence and grace 
The woman leader of her race, 
Living to move with step serene 
In highest cnltore's fairest scene, 
Yet never in that scene forgot 
Her Indian home and tribal lot. 
The Blackbird Hills to her were good, 
The tepee and the earth lod^^e rude, 
And busy }^ears could not uft'ace 
Child nieniories of the hnffalo chase. 
To tell the legends of her tribe, 
Fondly its feasts and faith describe 
She loved, but in her heart more near 
She held the Indian people dear. 
The humble teacher of her race, 
She lifted them to higher place; 
She championed their sore distress 
In crowded andicnce hall and press; 
She crossed the sea to weaken throngs 
In Enrope to the red man's wrongs; 
She sleeps — her name. Tiishta Theumba, 
Lives ever with the Omaha. 
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THE EMPTY SLEEVE 

1865. 
The little toy-soldier neglected lay. 

Although it was bright and new, 
For the father-soldier came that day 

Back from the ranks of blue; 
Back from the hanks of the Rapidan 

And from Richmond's gates afar, 
Back to the homestead fields again 

And home from the fields of war. 

He had marched away with tht? drum and fife 

To make his country free ; 
He had left his arm where he risked his life— 

In front of the gtms of Lee. 
Ah ! little could know the baby brain 

Or the baby heart conceive 
Of the battle-shock or the prison-pain, 

Or the weight of the empty sleeve. 

But keen were the eyes of the baby boy 

As with honest gaxc and true 
He looked with awe from the soldier-toy 

To the soldier-man in blue. 
And drawing nearer — ^he meant no harm — 

But it hurt— as he peered to see 
What had become of the gootl right arm 

That was slain by the ^ms of Lee, 

=k =!^ * i|e + ?H '-1= * sic * * 
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THE EMPTY SLEEVE 



Turning gray is the soldier's hair, 

His years are few to grieve 
At hearts so cold that they do not care 

For the ache in an empty sleeve. 
His eyes are turned to the stars on high, 

Those stars he loved to see 
On his country's flag, when he dared to die 

In front of the guns of Lee. 
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MY MOTHER-IN-LAW 

T.Hst night as slie took the Lincoln train 
And her bag^a^e on board I saw, 

I know it h odd — hut I felt a pain 
To part with niv mother-in-law! 

A man*s own mother of course is dear 
And the child that lisps '*Papa." 

But say — tlon't you think it a trifle queer 
To love your mother-in-law? 
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MY MOTHER-IN-LJIV 



I don*t recall what it was she said, 
But a tear in her eye 1 saw, — 

And, turning homeward, I blessed the head 
Of my ahvsent mother-in-law, 

And, somehow, I wished that the man who 
wrote 
For the paper in Omaha 

About the plumber and WilHam-goat 
And the joke on the mother-in-law. 

Might know what it was, when the shadow of 
death 
Mad chillt?d his heart with awe 

And he heard the cry of his firstborn's breath, 
To have a mother-in-law. 

Perhaps in those days of care 2.m\ pain 
The ice in his heart might thaw 

In the gentle sun and the kindly rain 
From the heart of a mother-in-law. 

Ah! let me look back, when in childhood 
plays, 
[ shouted the word "Grand-ma" 

And never guessed that in earlier clays 
She had been a mother-in-law. 

Fly through the rain, O Lincoln train, 
But remember that you draw. 

At each piston stroke, o'er the ties of oak, 
My heart with my mother-in-law. 
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MANILLA BAY 



MANILLA BAY, APRIL 30, 1898 
What flashlight throws upon the screen, 
This news from far-off PhiUppine, 
W here throngh the darkness of the hay, 
\ ictorions Dewey led the way? 
A hundred guns the channel swept, 
Beneath the qnick torpedo slept, — 
Beyond the Spanish navy's pride 
Blazed with its lialtcries' broadside, — 
Defying danger through the night, 
The stars and stri]>cs liave won the fight. 

Rise lip, from all your niuunlain lands, 

Brave Negrito and Alalay bands. 

Rise up, for on the Sulu sea, 

1 he flag of freedom tloats for ye ; 

Three hundred years your sinewy backs 

Have sweat to pay a forcipi tax; 

Three hun<lred years has Spanish jS^reed, 

Reaped harvest where ye sowed the seed. 

Rise up, fair Island of Luzon, 

The day has come, delayed so lons^^ 

When ]}riestcraft*s art, and statecraft's rule, 

Give way for freedom's public school. 

There, where the Spanish ensign flies 

Above the dark Manilla walls 

The patriot's spirit sinks and dies 

( )r faintly from its prison calls ; 
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Rise up, and greet at our behest 
The star of Freedom from tlic west. 

Look up, oh sister of the seas, 

Tlirough tears fanned by the Gulf stream breeze* 

Twin sister of Oppression's rod 

Look up, lift up your eyes to God; 

From starving child and open grave 

Look up, behold the hand to save! 

From Santiago's mountahi tips, 

From Santa Clara's fields of cane 

Look up with prayer upon the lips 

For light that flashes o'er the main ; 

Look up and greet the rising day, 

And tidings from Manilla ba}^ 

Stand up, Columbia, from the sea, 

Thy sons send greetings unto thee; 

Quick-eyed, strong-souled, with trained hands, 

They prove their deeds on distant strands, 

Yet not for glor\% l)iit for good. 

They dared the straits of fire and blood, 

And not to conquer, but to free. 

The thunder of their guns shall be: 

Stand up, Columbia, take thy place, 

To raise and free the human race ; 

Long may the children of distress. 

The flutter of thy banners bless. 

And may thy children's children prove 

War ends in liberty and love. 
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THE MESSAGE FROM GALILEE 

Listen, ye sons of the moming, 

Hearken! Oh, Christian land, 
Hnsh, while ye hear the warning 

Borne from a distant land; — 
Not with Trade's sordid plunder, — 

Not with the march of men, — 
Not with the steel-deck's thimderp 

Cometh the Christ again. 

Strength to the strong who conquer 

By the rifle's fitful glare ; 
But love and faith be the anchor 

Of a people who trust In prayer; 
Shall the muster of armed legions 

Shall powder and blood make clear 
To the dwellers in darkened regions 

What American hearts hold dear? 

I know that the Briton slumbers 

On the Indian tiger's skin 
With never a thought of the numbers 

Of the tiger's jungle kin ; 
I know that across the borders 

Sharp mown bj the scythe of war 
The Cossack carries the orders 

Of bis master— the Russian czar. 
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THE MESSAGE FROM GALILEE 



I know, — but why should I reckon 

The empires that Force hath known?- 
Go where their graveyards beckon 

And fhg for their story of stone; 
This is die voice of Pahnyra, — 

Smothered in desert sand, — 
This of Phoenician Tyra^^ — 

Sunk where her ships were manned; 

The beauty of buried Damascus, 

The glory of Greece and of Rome, 
Rise from their graves to ask us :■ — 

'*Does America seek our doom? 
"We sailed'' say they 'Svith the current; 

*'We ^followed the flag' afar; 
"We poured our youth like a torrent 

'Tn the tide of foreign wan 

*'Ours was the loftiest passion 

'The ages had yet unrolled 
**Ours the latest fashion 

"Whether of gods or of gold; 
'The torch of civilization, 

"By might of sword antl spear 
"We bore to remotest nation 

"Behold us buried here! 
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THE MESSAGE FHOM GALILEE 



^'Go on hi the road of conquest, 

*'Go on in the path of blood, — 
"And still the wails of the vanquished 

''With Psalms ye sing^ to your God; 
■*Go — load your Christ in a cannon 

"With the powder prisms of hell, — 
**Tn the bntttry of Mammon 

*'It shall serve its purpose well/' 

Atid up from the heathen altars 

That perished so long^ ago. 
From the places where Christian martyrs 

Died that the faith might grows 
From the ashes and scattered embers 

Of a people who murdered Paul 
Came a message my soul rem embers ,^ — 

'*Your fate is the fate of us all!" 

Oh mother- land, true and lender ^ 

Say to the isles of the sea ; 
*"Ye are ransomed not to surrender, 

''Ye are ransomed to make you free; 
"By the memories, dear and olden, 

*'Of Yorktown and Bunker Hill,— 
"By the grace of the Ride that is Golden 

"Wc grant you freedom stili." 



THE MESSAGE FROM GALILEE 



Then listen, ye sons of the morning, 

Awaken, oh patriot band, 
Pray tonight for the dawning 

Of light in our Christian land ; — - 
Pray,— and work, — for the wonder — 

In the islands of the sea — 
That needs no cannon's thunder — 

The gospel of Galilee. 
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THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

I read this very night 
In an old volume, of that valor b right. 
That for fair lady's passing nod or smile 
Broke hostile lances at the jousting stile, — 
Through sleepless nights and foodless days be- 
trayed 
Penance for sin ; life passion for a maid,— 
Yet lived afar from favor or caress. 
Suffered in silence with no love to bless; 
Worshipping woman, glorifying God, 
And sparing not the shoulder from the rod. 



Strangely grotesque unto me did appear 
The age of chivalry, in my early year; 
Romantic and unreal — even more — 
Flights of the fancy of the troubadour ; 
Not mortal man, but medieval dreams 
Pursued through bane and blood such fabled 

schemes ; 
Defied such dangers, agonized such pain — 
To win at last a damseVs distant deign. 
Ah me! Since then Hfe's battlefield hath 

wrought 
A chivalry which once was never thought; 
And woman's worth, — more dear than kingly 

blade,^ — 
Laid upon life a loftier accolade 
Than e'er inspired the medieval pen 
Or crossed the sea to face the Saracen. 
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"How Good to Live Beneath a Cloudy Sky." 
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A CLOUDY DAY 



A CLOUDY DAY 
Too bright the sun shone yesterday, 

With hot caress on fields of curling com, — 
Burning the green of meadows yet unshorn 
Tin the wild bird sung there unseen his lay. 

Across a thousand miles of prairie grass and 
gram, 
Out of the southwest cave where desert dra- 
gons are* — 
Cliff dwellers* kitchen, — oven doors ajar;^ — 
The scent of cinders on the breath of dame! 

Today — abovt dark continents of cloudy 
screen, — 
From the deep (.iulf*s evaporating pool^ 
C)r peaks of melting mountains, white and 
cool*^ — 
I know the sun still shines, although his face 
unseen, 

How^ good to live beneath a cloudy sky* — 
The gray, soft luidertones of sober thought 
Flow in from all the ])rairie flcpths un- 
sought,— 

The restful distance soothes the mind and eye. 

Too bright for man's unshaded gaze, — 
The Spirit of the imiverse, — 
The Central Sun of Will and Force, 

Shines on above this mortal mist and haze. 
July, igo6. 
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THE PATRIOT DEAD 

Didce e^ decorum est pro patria movL 

Sweet in the days of Roman worthy 

The Roman counted death, 
When for his rugged land of birth 

He gave his latest breath. 

And thuSy in every laud aud time. 

Where patriot pidsea throb, 
Their heroes count the deed sublime 

To die for home and God. 



Then let for every soldier's mound, 

And each heroic spot, 
The grateful teardrops wet the ground, 

Nor flowers be forgot- 

Let Eng:land mourn for those who fell 

For her at Marston Moor; 
And France still siii^^ of Charles Martel 

Who fought the field of Tours. 

For Limerick's walls and banks of Boyne 

The Irish harp still rings, 
Sweden shall still with Prussia join 

To praise their hero kings. 

And still, as long as heather waves, 
The Scottish heart shall yearn 

For those who sleep in patriot graves, 
For Bruce at Bannockburn, 
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THE PATRIOT DEAD 



But oh ! for us no glories fled 
Our throbbing hearts shall thrill 

Like those that linger round thy dead, 
Shiloh and Bunker Hill! 

The one defied the tyrant's reign 
And dashed his scepter down ;— 

The other broke the black man's chain 
And placed on him the crown. 

No bullet's sting or bayonet's shock 

Now stirs that hero band; — 
Their scpulcher the solid rock 

Where Hope and Freedom stand. 

Then let the Roman annals claim 

Horatius at the bridge ;— 
Our flowers for those who faced the flame 

On Missionary Ridge 1 

Let hearts still glow with patriot fire 

On this Memorial Day 
And children learn from patriot sire 

For Fatherland to pray. 

And sweet and calm their resting place 

In summer evening rain 
Who for the flag and exiled race 

Poured out their lives in pain. 

May 30, 1892, 
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A QUESTION 

Sitting this Sunday afternoon 1 trace 
Upon the sky serene a trantjuil face, — 
Such face a poet made a journey's end 
To find the face become his <learest friend; 
Beyond tine sky and face — toward the west — 
Stretclies the prairie's scarred and hrokcn 

breast : — 
Oh, prairie^ sky and face^each one recalls 
Tlie childhood sketches hung in Memory's halls. 

Dear early etchings — ag^e forever fled — ■ 
When the wiltl prairie felt the wilder tread 
Of Nature's nurslings — while the tender sod 
Told the clear stars its messages to God ; 
When in the starry morning ol the land 
Two children strayed with Nature, hand in 

hand,^ 
Lived in her favor,— laughed in her delights, — 
Stretching the summer evenings into nights, — 
Life was so long in that dear, dawning haze 
We reckoned not its years, but only days. 

Oh, days and years of prairie childhood, whence 
Shall there return to me your recompense? 
Oh, sky of childhood, bending o'er me low, 
W'hen shall I know again your early glow ? 
(Jh, friend of childhood, shall the answer be 
Your face before me through eternity? 
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THE VISION 

Somewhere I know in the Land of the Real 
Dwells the \'ision I sometimes scan :^ 

That woman's secret — her heart's ideal^ — 
The soul of a hero.^the face of a man. 

Somewhere in the EtUK^ic of moving street,^ — 
Somewhere in the silence oi study air, — 

Throhs the pnlsing chord of his footfall fleet. — 
Bends his eager face to the vohime rare. 

Wherever he he, in field or hall, — 
Mine or mottntain, — sea or plain,^ — 

As the hills reply to the bugle call 
M_v heart re-echoes to his again. 

Brave and g^eiitle^ — without a fear — 

With voice and bearing that wake and thrill 

Hearts to enterprise high and clear, 
Minds to motion with hea^'eiily will. 

How shall I know him? — perhaps we met* — 
ifet and parting clasped the hand, — 

Spoke, but never revealed as yet 

Signs that the spirit can understand. 

Though we should pass through the world un- 
known, — 

Though in heaveti beyond 1 find 
It was Gotrs own image above that shone 

On that magic mirror — a maidenV mind : — 



THE VISION 



(For the crystal spirit, that never dies, 
Translates the story of thoughts afar — 

As the spectroscope, from the distant skies, 
Resolves the glory of farthest star;) 

I only know what my heart has felt,— 

Somewhere he walks 'mid the ways of men. 

Kneels at the crosses where I have knelt,^ — 
Knows the paths where my feet have been. 

I only trust with a woman's grace 

I shall fill the purpose that God hath planned, 
Whether on earth I shall see his face 

Or know it bevond the Borderland, 
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THIRTY-EIGHT. KELLY HALL 
It's wondering I can imagine at all 
That same blessed room,^ — 38, Kelly Hall ;— 
The name 011 my toiigne has a sweet Irish taste, 
Like the lip of the maiden within it embraced ; — j 
There's the flavor of bog on them both I snrmise ] 
When I dream of the depths of those dear Kel- 
tic eyes, 
Where riiro' tender mists of dark hazel and green 
Scot Highlands and Lakes of KiUarney are ' 

seen, — 
Or when deep-sea fog hides the landscape so 

fair 
Blarney Castle smiles on thro" the rain falling 
there. 

"Thirty -eight, Kelly Hair'— with its face to the j 

east, — 
The song of the morn fills her so\d with its , 

peace ; — ! 

While the summer's sweet breath from the 

forest and lake 
Shall perfnme the breezes that blow, — for her 

sake. 

There's the touch of a woman's band felt in the 

room,— 
A diisting-clotb bush on the trail of the 

broom ;— 
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THIRTY-EiGHT, KELLY HALL 



A hat on the dresser, the gloves on the chair,— 
And unseen assurances woman is there. 

The books on the table her head has bent o er, — 
The gown on the hook I remember she wore; — 
The last lecture thought in a woman's phrase 

drest,- — 
And a letter which, one day, she wore in her 

breast. 

So, — this is the vision first seen when I wake — 
"38, Kelly ITali;— by the shore of the lake;— 
And the last thought at night ''Does she wish I 

might call 
At the home where she dwells — iyy-clad Kelly 

Halir* 
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A PROFESSOR OF WORK 

I learn with surprise and a heart that is sick, 
And a sorrow my soul cannot shirk, 

There is up on the campus a new pile of brick 
Dedicated to hard-fisted work. 

It has long been my hope as I looked from my 
lair 

On this world full of shadow and mirk 
That Fd some day be called to a 'Varsity chair 

Where I'd never be bothered with work, — 
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' Where I VI sit with mv books in my study at 
ease, 
(iouned and slijiperi^d and smoke like a 
Tnrk ; 
\\\ dream and Td think and Td dn as I please 
And never he trnnhled with work. 

Xnw my dream Is dispelled and my hope is de- 
spair 

That pierces my flesh like a dirk — 
For 1 don't want to till a 'Varsity chair 

And he a professor of work. 

I don't think I'd like to put overalls on 

And shovel a carload of san<l : 
And my fat arms would ache till tlie muscles 
were gone 

To ponnd on an anvil by hand; — 

The domestic economy course I would take 
If the girls T might smile at and smirk. 

But if asked to wash dishes or help to make cake 
It wovM be just too darned much like work ! 

So tell liessey, Miss Bonton, and Chancellor 
Mac Lean 
That 1 don*t want to soldier or shirk ; — 
liut I really don't think that the way things now 
seem 
I c^n he a professor of work* 

( Read at the dedication exercises of Mechanic 
Arts Halh Uni, of Nebraska, 1899, Alleged to 
Le a communication from Dr. A, L. Bixby, of 
the Daily State Journal.) 
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HOW CAPTAIN BENDER WON THE GAME 

fn Commemoration of the Notable Football Con- 
tcjut of November 14, /po^. 

Si^^ht to stir the student blood,- — 
That stern battk^ Kansns sliowed 
L'pon Ikt liollnw field within the limestone 

hills:— 
!n a thotisand Lincoln eyes, 
Donln debates with sore surprise, 
From two thonsRiid Kansas throats 
Roll their weird, fierce battle- notes, — 
Like a cavenied coyote's cry. 
Like a bat across the sky, — 
floats that cadenced Kansas chant, — 
"Rock-chalk'' song of things that hatint 
Those cretaceous sea-built plains; — 
Cross-bones, skulls and grim remains 
Of some wild-eyed Troglodyte 
Slain in Saurian foot-ball fight, 
fn fierce Stone Age rushes which the fancy fills 



Still above the doubting fear 

Rises, strong, Nebraska's cheer; 

Plunge on plunge the Kansas foe 

Pounds our line with bitter blow, — 

Mass en masse the Kansas guard 

Breaks a path across the sward, 

Near and nearer yet toward Nebraska's goal ; - 
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NOW BENDER WO.V IHE GAME 

Yard by yard in sb.^w retreat. 
What! It cannot tnean defeat, 
For the Scarlet and the Cream! 
Vanish, mad Jayhawldni^ dream] 
Booth, O mighty coach anrl true^ 
Give ns victory anew ! 
Borg and Mason, tall and strong. 
Hold that headlong Kansas throng. 
Shout, Nebraska hleachcrs. Call 
Louder still, '* Stonewall ! Stonewall !'* 

Back npon onr five- yard Hue, 
Like a storm-bent mouutain pine^ 
lu the last ditch dying hard 
For that slender strip of sward; 
For the glory and the fear 
Of onr Alma Mater dear; 
For the honor and the fame 
Of onr loved Nebraska's name; — 
Stand like granite, living stone, 
Cornland mnscle, blood and bone. — 
Athlete heroes, — ^spirits picked, — 
Bender, Wilson, Benedict — 

Twice and thrice the Kansas breakers backward 
roll. 

Name him, — the football hero name* — 
Who can win the desperate game; 
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Who in fierce Kansas* face 
Can cross the white-harrcd hat tie place, 
And plant the ball upon the farther line in vic- 
tory. 
Charge on charge ; blow for hlovv, 
Swings the conflict to and fro. 
Tlie low November sini 
Tells the last half nearly done; 
Beating heart and anxions eye, 
\^ainly for the victor cry. 
Cjnard and tackle, hack and end, 
Still their hard-pressed line defend. 
Suddenly upon onr right 
Springs the Captain into sight, — 
Sprinj^s from a strngglitig: mass^ 
Shot through a narrow pass^ 
Under his arm the ball, 
E*ast tackle or recall; 
Headed beyond control, 
Straight for the Kansas goal. 



Hark! That Nebraska yell! 
Was it the grandstand fell? 
Whoops every megaphone 
Till the last lung is blown, 
Vp to that Kansas sky 
Hats, coats and blankets fly. 
Ho, Kansas, blue Jayhawk. 
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HOir BENDER iVON THE CAME 

Croak tliy weird chant of ''chalk/* 
Wave Scarlet and the Cream 
Let the Platte eag^le scream. 
In Lincoln town tonight 
Bells ring and hon fires hght, 
While all with Jond acclaim 
Write on the foothall scroll of fame 
The Captain's name who won the field 
In Lasvreiice town in 1903, 
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1902 CLASS REUNION 

( Lint's read at the third annual reumon of the 
class of 1902, U. of N,, held June 14, 1905^-^ 
2304 Washinj^on street. ) 

Stranger, kindly take a cheer, 
Hevn't see ye fnr a year, — 
Seems to me thet we hev met, 
I cayn't quite that face ferget : — 
Heard s a little sttffer grown 
Where the stubble hez been mown, — 
Little longer, sharjier, ja\\% — 
Cheeks not quite so round and— raw ; 
Forehead little bulgier shows, — 
Mebbe little redder nose — 
(These here western winds, y' know, 
Sorter tans a feller so,) — 
An* yer manners, — now, fur fair,^ — 
Seem more quiet ^ — yes I swear 
Wouldn't b'lieve the tales tlie}- tell : — 
How ye'd raise the football yell — 
(nt out an' parade the town^ — , 

Nothin' on but yer nightgown, — 
Red hot class scrap in the Hall 
Till Doc Andrews had to call 
The police — he 'lowed that fight, — 
Put his'n at Gettysburg out o' sights- 
Is it raly, shorcly, true 
You're the Boy of Nineteen Two? 
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Sistur. welcome, glad yonVe come, 
Try to make yourself to hum; 
(Things is not yet put to right 
Round the Ranch to suit me quite) — 
Children — ^well ? — ^Er-EX-cuse me. Say, 
That's jest my old-fashioned way; — 
In my August afternoon 
Never think in' ^lay er June,— 
Bluuderin' on as hold as Sin — 
See a Man-trap, — stumhle in — 
\Miat T meant fur to EN-quire — 
"How*s the singin' in the choir?" 
An' how young an' — fresh, — you look, 
Fit to have yer pictur' took; — 
Older? Not a blessed week 
Sence you went on Senior Sneak, — 
^larched in on Professor Wyer — 
Whooped the class yell octave higher ; — 
From the Grandstand gave acclaim 
To our football heroes' fame ; — 
While dark flashes of yer eyes 
Aleted out Fame's fairest prize: 
DarinV, — yet with girlish art 
Holding hid yer woman's heart ;^ — 
Any one would know 'twas you — 
Grand old Girl of Nineteen Two/' 

Welcome, girls an' boys, fur I 
'M glad to with ye classify, — 
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Feel thet in these middle years, 
Growin' young about my ears, — 
Hitched up with the Colts in team 
Life will longer, — sweeter, — seem; — 
It's a secret, — spose ye know? — 
I was allays dumb an' slow ;^ — 
Took to git my first A. B. 
Nigli on nineteen years, y' sec,— 
Wuz so long a scufflin' thro,— 
Eighty Three till Nineteen Two, — 
Thet I allays will AF-fcck 
This here country dialeck : — 
Got in follerin^ the plow, 
Ridin' range and punch in' cow, — 
Talkin' Sioux an' sometimes mix- 
In' printin' in with politics; — 
Sticks upon my tongue an' lip — 
Sandbur on a boss's hip — 
But Tm mighty glad, aint you?^ — 
Couldn't pass till Nineteen Two? 

College lore an' days — now there! — 

That's a subjeck fur a prayer! 

Remember, brother, while I speak, — 

How hard we tried to rope an' ride that Greek ? 

Old Homer and Thucydides 

'D bring a broncho-buster to his knees; — 

"Menin aeide Thea,"- — long, long ago, — 
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l^HAT was my favorite, y' know? 
An' then the Latin. — any of you tell 
TTow the old farmer, Virgil, found the trail to 
Hell?— 

*'Facilis ilescensns,'^ — some of us yoimg: men 
Lamed that before— perhaps we may agen. 
But of them Romans, likeliest of the lot, — 
Jest hand me Horace fur long-distance shot; 
Read him — it seemed like old frontierin* days, — 
There wuz the Mount Soracte. the cahin, the 

fireside bkze ; 
He named the winds, an* called Vm by their 

name. 
An' said heM built a monument better than brass 

fur fame; 
An' studyin' Horace evenin's late an' damp, — 
First time I felt Old Rome a homelike place to 

camp. 

An' then, these modern kind of furrin' talk,^ 
Fur me, jest plain old Deutsch wins in a walk; 
Them deep an' chesty "nochs'' an* ''dochs'* an' 

'^ach'' 
Und alles sonst von Lesen utid von Sprach* — 
f *d like to spend another Lebenzeit 
Post-Germanizing, susse Seligkeit, — 
Schiller and Heine fur my mornin' meah^ 
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Lessing and (jDcthe when the shadow's steal, — 
Siii^in' M night that sonf^ of Lauterhach,^ 
Tlif place, ynu know, T lost my heart an* sock: — 
That -i^'as my anihition while [ yet was young, — 
ril tnrn it nyer to Annetta Spnmg. 

Science! huw long an' faithfully wc tried 

Tf> climh trjgcther njj yer rnggetl side; — 

The ( M Chein. Lah. — to sonie of tis how dear, — 

The glass retorts, the corks an' tnhing qneer, — 

The Ihmsen fire — the acid-tested floor 

With Heh HXD, and H,S("),: 

Methyl an' Kthyl an' the sw^ann 

We stew together makin' chloroform: 

Sw'Cet yonr perfnmeB, Old F.ab., hut why these 

sad remarks ? — 
Your odors linger still roun<l Classmate Mil- 
dred Parks. 



How niaiiy hours itUeiise with searchin* hopes 
We hent above high |K>wer microscopes, 
Saw a new^ world inside a rain-drop space 
Swarmin* w ith critters of an unknown race : 
Desmids an' diatoms drew with pencil point an' 

eye 
While protozoan craft went cruisin' by, 
The nostcKr's log chain fur a model set, 
\n fished witli Hydrodicty^on's water net, 
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t)r thro cell tissue marked from chasm to chasm 
Stream the primeval pulse of protoplasm. 

Unshaken friendship from this world's rude 

shock 
Datin' from days together breakiiV rock, — 
Dear geologic jail — where we first got right 
With brvozoa an* with trilobite* 
* )t saw the rockdust wTite tt.s name 
With hrilliant colors in the blowpipe's llame. 



Oh, English Lit.^ — this snrcly, this was tough,^ 
On Sherman's March to feed us Shedds and 

Stuff,— 
To step to Piper's music with a sigh, — 
And while we're Browmng.^turn i;s o'er to 

Frye. 
How^ oft with Milton hev we cried with groans ; 
*'What needs my Shakespeare fur his honored 

bones?*' — 
With Hamlet, dread that dreams come after 

death, 
While w^ashin' hands from murdering Mac* 

heth ;— 
One rainbow gleam breaks thro' these dismal 

days — 
Upon it read: ^'Professor Mabel Hays/' 
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Tlien some of us went into Poly Con, — 
Met Mills an' Marshall, Ricardo and Jevons; — 
An"" still a few who tlionght that easy work 
Tuk in the Austrian schcw^l w^ith Tlolim- 

Bawerk, — 
The Wages Fund an' Theory of Rent 
Got well thrashed out^ — <^v Tm not worth a 

cent, — 
Yit there's one thing I never imder stand, — - 
None of 'em satisfied my theory of Land ;— 
[Explain it, — no, I think, like Henry George 
ril write a Poly Con about so large. 



Then there's American History ,^ — 3 and 4, — 
Professor Caldwell, will yon close the door? 
Well have explained the famous diagram 
Of Broad and Strict Construction, — ^you gave 

us in Exam., — 
We'll tell the tale of tariff, high and low, — 
We'll name the Compromises an* tell what made 

'em so, — 
To distant springs our civic stream we'll trace, — 
An' look the future fearlessly in face ; — 
We*d history to learn with you not long ago, — 
WeVe history to make; let's make it best we 

know. 
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Ah, Comrades, classmates, like the Wandering 

Jew,— 
I've ranihlecl fur, let mt.- come back to you; 
TTow often in the future shallow e meet 
To clasp the hand,— to hold comrr union 

sweet ; — 
Some of us wander now in distant lands, — 
Tn I^hilippines. in China, in Japan, — 
Wherever DtUy calls our steps shall turn, — 
tirip hard the New yet for the Old shall 

yearn ; — 
l^'or crjllegc clasHUiates form no ijarrow clan, — 
Wti gladly own the Brotherhood of Man ; — 
Our jms.sword ''Love;" — our aim '"Democ- 
racy," — 
To know the Truth an' feel it makes us free. 
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HAROUN AL HAKIM'S QUEST 



HAROUN AL HAKlM^S QUEST 
(Kead at the 25th anniversary celebration of 
the Hesperian Club of Doane CoUege, 1898.) 

'There are no friends like the old friends," — 

(This was the genii song:), — 
"There arc no hearts like the old hearts, 

''Steady as steel and strong; 
* There is no love like the old love, 

'Taithfnl and firna and trne, 
'There is no trnth like the old truth — 

*'The old that is ever new." 

Tn those fair days of Moorish power and pride, 
Before Granada fell or great Abdallah died; — 
In those loved days, to every scholar dear, 
Ere yet Cordova cringed beneath Castilian 

spear ;— 
When every mountain side in southern Spain 
With smiling harvest praised the Moslem 

reign ;— 
When Christian students thronged those Arab 

halls 
Where from the mosque the Imam daily calls ;— 
"Allah il Allah — only God is great— 
'^Bow down unto Him ere it is too late; — 
''Allah il Allah— only God is just, — 
^ 'Kneel down before him, children of the 

dust,"— 
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When art and architecture, hand in hand. 
With peace and plenty dwelt in that fair land, 
And (century blossoms of six hundred years) — 
Science and Letters blooming lost their fears ; — 
While En rope groping in the ages dark 
Sought at this Payuim shrine the heavenly spark, 
(And sought it not in vain) to light the fire 
W'here Greek and Roman embers low expire,^ — 
— That time and place tradition doth disclose 
Dwelt a disciple of famed A%^erroes, 
Haronn al Hakim — l)Iessed be the name — 
(Two Moslem heroes once had worn the 

same) — 
Was one of noble birth and gently bred,^ 
The wreath of twenty smnmers crowned his 

head ; 
Long had he listened in Cordovtni walls 
To Learning as she lectured in her halls ;^ 
Xight after night, when others were asleep, 
Had delved in lore and logic long and deep; 
Skilled with alembic^ — in the starry space 
The purpose of the ^Master's mind to trace, 
And in the paths philosophy had trod 
To look past priests and bibles up to God, 

Held ever in his breast this glowing youth 
The hope that he might find and know the 
truth;— 
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That truth so tempered to the mortal mind 
To cure the ills and follies of mankind; — 
And in his heart another dear desire 
Lit up its chambers with a %-estal fire — 
Another hope of early years^ — to prove 
The meaning and the mystery of love. 
Though many a classic face with winning smiles 
Had met his gaze in academic aisles, 
And many an earnest heart and kindly hand 
Been linked with his in friendship's sacred 

band, — 
Through all his veins there [>ourcd ttie thrilling 

tide 
Of blood that burned, yet was unsatisfied, 
And every secret fibre of his brain 
Still throbbed for love and truth with ardeni 

pain. 

Forth from his mountain college in the west 
Haroun al Hakim went upon his quest — 
Knight-errant, challenging the world to give 
That truth and love which he must find to live. 

Weeks passed before his aching Arab feet 
First trod the Roman city*s sacred street. 
Where on the ruins of a world overthrown 
Saint Peter's bishop claimed the world his 
own, — 
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He saw the Christian Pontiff in his pride. 
He saw the beggars for whom Christ had died; 
He saw it all — the rags and the romance — 
The Latin paupers and the knights of France — 
He saw the surly haste and sordid zeal 
That sold God's blessing as it sold a meal;— 
He saw beneath the monkish cowl and hood 
The heart of bigot and the thirst for blood — 
The people*s ruin and the church's decay — 
And sadly journeyed farther on his way. 



Beyond the seas that wash the walls of Rome 
Philosophy and art once had their home,— 
Students of truth and readers of the skies 
There pointed man to higher destinies. 
A! Hakim followed far with eager breath 
To learn the mysteries of life aiid deaths 
He found the wild goats feeding by the gate 
Where once ruled Plato's thought or Pericles^ 

debate ; — 
He found the cas socked priests of Byzantiiie 
Still wrangling whether water turned to wine, 
And if the body of their Christ once dead 
Were eaten in a wafer cake of bread — 
While starving mobs without, beyond control, 
Fought for the body and forgot the souk — 
Instead of truth and love he found too late 
Falsehood and folly mixed with greed and hate. 
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HAROUN AL HAKIM'S QUEST 



Asked them "What is the aim of human \:Ui'' 
And fonnd their answer "Victory in strife," 
Then onward still, his journey scarce be^m^ 
To where the Persian mountains greet the sun; 
In that far land of shadow and eclipse 
He learned his lesson from a Hindoo's lips : 
"What is the crown this human life to bless?'* 
The Hindoo answered simply " Nothingness." 
"Blessed Nir\^ana — that is man's estate, 
"To it shall come the lowest and the great ■ 
*^A11 other life is shadow in a glass, 
"This is the substance that shall come to ]>ass; — 
"This is the message of the mystic scroll — 
"Man loses life to gain a living soul — 
"That soul again, like raindrop in a sea, 
"Shall lose itself through all eternity. 
"This is the final destiny of youth — 
*'This is the end of love, — this is the endless 
truth." 

Student of Horace, do I need to say 
"Mutato nomine, narratur de te?" 
Oh J western comrade is my story true? 
Change time and place and is it told of yon ? 
Where have yon wandered since the days of 

youth 
In what far coimtries seeking love and truth ? 
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\\1iere have you seen the cross of Christ dis- 

p laved 
And Cliristian murder ninde a nation's trade? 
In what proud city of the fartlier cast 
Sat cheek hy jowl at Dives' dainty feast — 
Who bade the pohccman stationed at the door 
Tell Lazarus to go and sin no more? 
In what Chicago ghetto's squalid crowd 
i\tarked the starved seamstress stitching at her 

shroud, 
Her sisters sold into a life of shame 
And license levied on their fallen fame? 
AMiere did you note the dollars wrung from 

rent, 
( h usury piled cent u]>on per cent? 
\\ ho made the market jjlace a puhlic school 
To teach denial of the Golden Rule, 
Yet raised to God in heaven ceaseless prayer 
His will he done on earth as it is there? 
Saw little children die like summer flies. 
Shut out hy poverty from woods and skies, 
\Ahile saints repeat the maxim Moloch made 
That "competition is the life of trade'*? 

Who has not wearied in the campaign's heat 

Of partisan contention and deceit? 

Or trod the desert waste afar to press 

From sphinx-like lips their secret: **Nothing- 



ness 
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Who has not longed with ardor none could 

Utiow 
For the old friendships of so lon^ ago? 
The old love and old truth again to meet 
And fling hnnself repentant at their feet? 
For the old gospel— "brotherhood of men," — - 
For the old hope that made that gospel plain ; — 
For the old sinmber by dear childhood's stream, 
And the ohl song of genii in onr dream : 

"There are no friends like the ol<l friends/ ' 

(This is the song they sing), 
'^There are no hearts like the old hearts, 

'*Honor to them we bring, 
'There is no love like the old love, \ 

'That was once for yon and me; 
"The new trnth is still the old trnth 

"For the truth it mnst ever be." 
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HOCH DAS KAISERLEIN 

In Potsdam Schloss, bei Stadt Berlin,- 
Geboren ist von Prinzessin — 
On July 4th, of Prussian line, — 
A baby : — ''Hoch das Kaiserlein." 



Alit Pulverschoss und Donnerschlag 
Frueli kam Er an dem Freiheitstag, — 
And Germans here, and on the Rhine 
Drink standing "Hoch das Kaiserlein." 

O viel geliebtes \^atorland 
Dir reicht Amcrika die Hand, — 
Blood of the ancient Saxon line 

Cries "Welcome, Hoch das Kaiserlein." 

Es ist hier gar kein Kaiserreich, — 
Kaiser und Knab' sind unser gleich, — 
Yet for the love of auld lang syne 
We echo, "Hoch das Kaiserlein." 
July 4, 1906. 
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SIE KANN NICHT ENDEN 

Goetlie — 1 749- T 832 . 
Wenn ich iiun glcicli das weisse Blatt dir 

schickte^ 
Anstatt dass icli*s mit Lettern erst beschreibe, 
Ansfuelltest chi's vielleicht ziim Zdtvertreibe 
Und sendetest's an iiiidi, die Hochbeglueckte. 

Wenn ich den blauen Umschlag dann erblicktei 
Neugierig- schnellj wie es gc^iemt dem Weibe* 
Riss' ich ihn auf, dass nichts verborgen bleibe; 
Da laes' ich, was mich mncndUch sonst 
entzueckte : 

rJcb Kind! Mein artig Herz 1 Mein ein^ig 

Wesen ! 
Wie du so freimdlich meine Sehnsucht stiUtest 
Mit suessem Wort und mich so ganz verwoehn- 

test, 
Sogar dein Lispeln glaubt' ich anch zii lesen, 
Womit dii hebend meine Seele fuelltest 
Und mich aiif ewig vor mir sclbst verschoentest. 
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SHE CANNOT END 

Jf 1 liarl sout mit(j thee, as a token, 

lh\s pago, snow-white, with ncor a pencil 

tlavureil, — 
I'or i>astinic untu me, — the highly favored^ — 
Perha|)s thuuMst written all thy love unspoken, 

Tlien I, the hhie envelope's seal unbroken, 
W ilh curious haste — as doth become a woman — 
I'nre wide to read the secrets sweet anci human 
Which othcrv^isc thy lips to me had spok-en : 

Dear child; my own sweetheart; my only dar- 

lin^,— 
\\ ho with etidearing ways doth soothe my long- 
ing- 
Ail d with sweet words dost woo to joys su- 
pernal, — 

IC'en tliti5 I hoped to rcail th\' whispers thril- 
ling,— 

By which thy love through all my pulses throng- 
ing 

The shiry in my life hast nrnde eternal. 
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LA TOMBE DIT A LA ROSE 
Victor Hugo, 1802-1885. 
La tombe dit a la rose ; 
— Dgs plenrs dont laube t'arrose 
Que fais-tii, fleur ties amours? 
La rose dit a k tombe : 
— Que fais-tu de ce qui tombe 
Dans ton gouflfrc ouvert tonjours? 

La rose dit: — Tombeau sombre, 
De ces pleurs je fais dans Tomb re 
Un parfiim d'amlire ct de mieL 
La tombe dit :— Fleur plaintive^ 
De chaque ame qui m'arrive 
Je fais un ange du ciel. 



Tbe tomb said to the rose 1 

'*With the dewdrop, the morning's bright tear, 

"What doest thou, dear?" 
Said the rose to the tomb: 

'*What doest thou, in thy gloom, 

''With the souls thou dost daiLv consume?'* 

The rose said: '"Somber grave! 

"From the teardrops which lave 

"A sweet perfume in secret, I take/' 
The tomb said : 'Tender flower, 

"Of each sou], every hour, 

'*An angel of heaven I make." 



THE LOVER'S EPITAPH 



THE LOVER'S EPITAPH. FROM DON 
QUIXOTE 

Aligfitel Cervantes — 1547-1616. 
Yaze aqni cJe \\n Amador 
El misero ciicrpo elado, 
Que file [)astor de ^nado, 
Pordido por desamor 
Mnrin a nianos del riff or 
De 1:11a csciiiiva, liermosa, ing^rata, 
Con qiiien sii impcrio dilata 
La lirania de amor, 

[Tere lies the poor, proud body of a cowboy 

lover, — 
A woman's cruel band it was from which he 

died ; 
She scorned his love — he never \\i\\ recover- 
Free from bcr tyranny he's over the divide. 
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SONNET 81 

Pl£TRAkCH, 1304-1374. 

Cesare, poi che'l traditor crEg^itto 
Li fece il don dell* onorata testa, 
Celando I'allegrezza manifesta. 

Pianse per g-li occhi fuoor, siccome e scritto. 

Ed Annibal, c|uand' all imperio aRlitto 
V'ide farsi fortiina si molesta, 
Rise fra gcnte lagrimosa mesta, 

Per isfog^are il suo acerbo despitto : 

E cosi a%^ven, die 1' aiiimo dasciina 

Sua passion sotto '1 contrario nianto 
Ricopre con la vista or chiara or brnna* 

PerOj s' alcuna volta i'rido o canto, 
, Facdol percb' io non ho se non quest 'una 
Via da celare il tnio an^oscioso pianto. 
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SONNET 81 

PETRARCH. 

When Cae.^ar saw before him, ^y Egypt's traitor 
smitten, 
The head of Pompey in its blood congealing 
He turned his face (his secret joy concealing) 

And wept his eyes ont^ — thus ^tis written. 

And Hannibal, from fallen Carthage flitting^, 
Tn far-off lands beheld his fortnnos weary, 
Made laughter amonf^ peoples sad and 
dreary, — 

Burning his grief with bravery befitting. 

Thus still, beneath a mantled face contrary, 
Each human spirit hides its secret passion. 

And outer joy with inner grief may vary; — 
So I, who laugh and sing in tender fashion: — 

I know no other way but making merry 

To hide the piteous anguish of my station. 
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WHY THE WOOD DUCK*S EYES ARE RED 

(Song Myths of the Sioux.) 
Ka wanna heya ahiyaya: 

'Tstohmus waci po; 
Tuvve vatoinve cin, 
Ista nisapi kta; 
Ista nisapi kta." 
Unkan Skiska wan tokaheya tonwe cin heon ista 
sa keyapi. 

Unktomi, the magician sang: 
*'With your eyes shut dance, 
If you peep a single glance 
Always red-eyed you shall see 
Always red-eyed you shall be.*' 
But the wood duck looked, they said, — 
From that dav his eves were red. 
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/PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE 

It's strange how streaks of sandy grit 

\\"\\\ kind of stick together; 
Here's Dan and G rover not a whit 

The worse for chilly weather. 
Old Grover says to CoL Dan: 

''The hiigbear lirilish Hon 
Alay scare a pilgrim now an<l then 

From off the road to Zion ; 
And Calvin Hrice and Watterson 

\!ay stah ns in the gizzard; 
Wei! never crawfish, will we, Dan^ 

Or frighten at a blizzard? 
\\"e'll keep our grit anci po\vder dry 

And load our tariff cannon. 
And blow old Sackvillc-West sky high, 

Back to the banks of Shannon."* 
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TOMMY REED. OF MAINE 

'T would not vote for Cleveland, No/' said little 

Tommy Reed, 
*TV1 stand for these United States, 1 swear I 

would indeed. — " 
And all the people, east and west, joined in the 

loud a]}plansc 
That greeted Thomas Reed, of Maine, defender 

of their cause. 
But ah I the disappointment deep— the ague vast 

and cold 
When valiant Thomas Reed, of Elaine, supported 

bonds for gold. 
Tho Rothschilds' bargain, laws defied,— the na- 
tion \^ open shame^ — 
G rover and all — were ratified by Tliomas Reed, 

of Maine. 
Oh never^ sure^ the west shall more lean on a 

broken Reed 
Nor sacrifice her best before the golden god of 

greed ; 
But common people, north and south, will make 

it mighty plain 
There'll be a presidential drouth for Tommy 

Reeds, of Maine. 
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HOW WILL THEY SETTLE THE BILL? 
Let "confidence" come with the flourish of drum, 

And the tootings from hundreds of millsj 
But I'd like to know, while they whistle and 
blow, 
How the farmer will settle the bills? 

IVe lived in this state some years twenty-eight, 
Through grasshoppers, drouth and like ills, — 

They may toot and may blow, but when produce 
is low, 
The farmers can't settle the bills. 

Now corn has gone down in a hole in the ground. 
And hogs are three cents where they kill, 

VWve fifty cent wheat — for Nebraska to eat,— 
And the grangers to settle the bilk 

Put up the freight rate, make more loans in the 
state. 
And think yon have ended our ills, 
I But the man who will groan 'neath the freight 
rate and loan, 
Is the farmer who settles the bills. 
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HOIV WILL THEY SETTLE THE BILL? 



<^^ 



I hope ^'confidence" yet will pay off the debt 
That rests on our prairies and hills, 

For our oats and our corn look slim and for- 
lorn, 
To the farmer who settles the bills. 

Let the looms whiz and roar from the lakes to 
seashore, 

Making millions of goods in our mills, 
But I rise to inquire of the factory fire 

How the farmer will settle the bills? 

October, 1896. 
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ECHOES PROM LITTLE 

SALT-THE BOND 

ISSUE 

RKADIN' the scheme of 
this Lyman B, Gagfe, 

To put our greenbacks in 
a stove or steel ca^e. 

\n 'stead of em ^nyin' 
ns bonds and bank- 
notes. 

Out in this neck o' wee^li: 
kinder sticks in our 
throats. 



Tliey's a lot ns cornhuskers don't know on 

liiiance. 
Rut wc don't like to fiddle and pay for the dance, 
An' lianks drawin' interest on notes that they 

owe. 
Looks like eat in' their cake and a keepin' their 

douj^h. 

Tn the hea<ls of folks filled with these finance 
idees 

That rattle around like a pod of dry peas, 

It may he a greenback ain't hardly wuth smoke, 

That banknotes is good when bankers go broke ; 

I cain't ^et it in my ol' battering^ ram 

A hanker is better'n our own Uncle Sam. 
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I remember the day when the paymaster paid 
The greenbacks first to us — it was after the raid 
With Stoneman — we cut throught the heart of 

the South 
A swatli J ike a prairie fire after a drouth ; 
It seems like a dream from some far distant 

shore — 
Them nights in the saddle, them days in the roar 
Of cannon and rifles, farm boys from the plow 
Chargin^ hell and high water. I think of it now ; 
It seems I can see that ol' butternut line 
Straight ahead of us now in that forest of pine, 
Straiglit ahead in our road those rifles' red 

breath 
iJowin' gaps in our ranks like the scythe-stroke 

of death ; 
Hut on with the cheers to the Union again 
Where the Stars and Stripes wave and where 

plowboys is men, — 
And mone}' we pledged with our lives and our 

lands 
Was waitin' for us in the^ paymaster's hands. 

We fought for the greenbacks — we made em all 

good 
As wheat, or as gold^ with our nation's best 

blood. 
ThevTe good as gold yet: *f the bankers can't 

stand 
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To let Uncle Sam issue notes in the land 
There'll be enough cranks ready soon with the 

votes 
Fur to issue the banks as well as the notes. 
Drive on with your banks and your bonds — 

there's a halt 
You'll come to, we're thinkin', out in 

LITTLE SALT. 
Mortgage Corners, Little Salt Precinct, No- 
vember 23, 1897. 
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ECHOES FROM LITTLE SALT-THE SPANISH 
WAR 

They got the news down to the store ; 

The supreme court turned loose Eugene Moore. 

An* Cubans starvin' yit an* Spain 

Gone an' blowed up our steamship Maine ; 

Gage an' McKinley an' Tom Reed 

Put thdr heads together an' agreed 

No matter what the contracts hold, 

We've got to pay them bonds in gold, 

Except Joe Bartley's bond — somehow, 

Nobody pays nothin' there nohow. 

Cap Price spoke fust: "From whereas to amen 

I've been a black repubhkin — 

Voted fur Fremont 'n John l\ Hale; 

Fit thru' the war 'n been in jail 

Fur helpin' niggers free and loose^ 

l->ut this dose surely cooks my goose." 

Old Fritz struck with his Prussian fist 
The counter — ^*'Donner wetter, wie dot ist^ 
Dot kann ich nicht v erst eh n viel^ — 
He dakes dot money, but don'd steal 1 
Dot supreme court yet makes it out 
Kraut ist — nicht kraut in sauer kraut. 
Ain't it? PfstJ One Dutchman here 
Make dot court sauer kraut next year/' 
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*^Ay ban long times dees contra bar/' 
Swan Swanson said, " 'Bout femteen yar. 
Work avara day an' make no harm, 
Now ma wife say : 'Swan, you be fool. 
An* vote for dees republikan 
\\'ho steal it all aw^ay ag^an/ 
Now when she liear 'em all gon free. 
Bound too, she make et hot for me/* 

Then up spoke Irish Pat McGuire, 
His very brogue ablaze with ire: — 
*^rt's sold, the country is — it*s sold 
To bondholders and bags o' gold ; 
The boys that sleeps beneath the bay 
Drowned for a Spanish holidays- 
Ireland and Cuba still in chains, 
Onid England laugh in' at their pains, 
How long, how long shall these things be. 
Land of the darin' and the free?'' 

Jfortgage Corners, Little Salt Precinct 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE L SHELDON 

The l^ionecrs are gouyg, — 
In their stead 
Sons of the Pioneers take the leatl, 

Ljorn on some broad Nehraska farm, 

Breathing the frccfloiii of the open air, — 
Swinging the corn plow with the sunburned ann. 

Gathering strength to be, to know, to dare; 
Learning the lesson in the district school, 

Drivings to market on the load of grain, — 
Plunging into the deep, okl swimming pool^ 

Facing the snowstonn and the summer rain,— 
Up thro sncli simple, homely life to man's estate 

Arise our prophets a{ new truth and leaders of 
the state. 

The Pioneers are almost gone, — 
But in their stead 
Sons of the prophet-pioneers are at the head. 
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TWO CENTS A MILE 
"Two cents a niile» sir, tickets or furc, — 
"Nothing else travels — that's un the squarc^ — 
"McCook to Riiln, Flattsmmith to Valentine, — 
"Nothing tloing in the free pass line. 
**Get your tickets ready — tickets or fare," — 
Was it a clreani or a conductor there? 
March 6, 1907. 
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POEMS OF CHADRON 

( Higlrt y<.'ars^aniong the best years of life — 
were lived on the northwest frontier at Chadron 
in M on n la in Nebraska, They were years of 
early settlement, of conflict between grangers 
and cattlemen, of drouth, of Farmers' Alliance, 
of Indian war, — of desperate hard times. Noth- 
ing; r have known is so heroic and heartrending 
as the St niggles of the people on those high 
plains and monntain slopes to hold their hemes, 
through those years. The life of a country edi- 
tor is very close to the people — peculiarly so in 
a new conntr}-. From a number of short poems 
of strictly local character printed then just a 
few have been chosen. They will he fully under- 
stood only by those who ''were there," but other 
readers may find them helps in the interpreta- 
tion of frontier Hfe.) 

Oh! Chadron, land of wheat and pine. 

Thy winter suns more mildly shine 

Than where the Elkhorn's icy flow^ 

Cuts through deep banks of Fremont snow : 

Thy sky serene and gentle breeze 

Contrasts with Lincoln's fog and freeze. 

Where'er thy exiled sons shall flee 

Their hearts still fondly heat for thee. 

With modest boast their tongues shall praise 

The beauty of thy nights and days, — 

The grace that with thy daughters dwells — 

Thy railroad shops and canyon dells, 

H i s lo V c th i n e abse n t s on r etai n s— 

Dear city of the Piuc Ridge plains. 
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THE DAWES COUNTY COURT HOUSE 

[Every court house has its "ring/' Generally 
it iss built hy a "ring/'] 

N'ow in huiltling court houses, be it not forgot 

There *>s bound to be a contractor's profit spot, 

Somewhere in the ceiling or floor or njof, 

(All of them can't be inspection proof) 

In tlonie or pillar or colonnade, 

Skylight or stairway, frieze or facade, 

Covered over with mortar and paint, 

f Jut underneath the contractor's taint ; 

And perhaps that is why when the architect 

Smiled and pronounced his plans correct, 

He smiled as he thought those plans might hide 

The profits of many a queer divide. 
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SNOW ON THE BAD LAND BUTTES 

I LIritlge and road jjolitics is a leading iasue in 
all new regions. Controversies over lucation of 
them deseend to cliiklren's children.] 

Snow on tilt* jiad Land Ilnttes — miry in the 

j4unilK>* 
Rain a-roarin' down the trhtUes, White River on 

a Junilx), 
High tide in Chadron creek— water gettin' 

tjnicker, 
Swin^nn' ronntl the circle^ jnst like Jim Dahl- 

nianV Hc]n<>r. 
Sets a nia;i a thinkin' hard whilo Inilin' up the 

ridges : 
Lookin' at the gnllies washed rnnnd Sheriff 

r^artleltV hrid^j^es, 
Thinkin* and a wonder in' when the peopleTl take 

a tnnihk', 
Ouit go;vl felluw polities: act ini^teatl of 

gnimhle, 
Put a knife in taxes as hanl a? they are ahle, 
Stam]> old Wall Streil's ] sower nut. says 

A Kicker from the Tahle. 
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JOHN BERRY'S TRAIN 

[An inci{lent of "shipping voters" at the i8g6 
I election.] 

' John Derry came bustHng iii out of the west. 
For sheep or vote rnstling the boldest and best; 
The inavoricks roaming on motnitain and plain 
Came rush through the gloaming en John 
Berry's train, 

, Like showers of minnLi on Hebrews of old 
I Sheep hustlers for Hanna came in on onr fold : 
As crows in their flight would drop down in the 

rain 
Came hoboes from Whitew^ood on John Berr_v*s 
train. 

I kit northwest Nebraska rose up in her might 
And buried those bogus votes deep out of sight; 
Let freight rates go higher Against protest and 

pain 
We pay for the fire in John Berry's train. 

November, T896. 
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KAN PS FAREWELL 
[Frank Kane, who was one of the earliest set- 
tlers amid the gumbo hills of Lone Tree precinct, 
Dawes connty, after a nine years' siege, qnit the 
conflict and went to New Castk% Wyoming. Be- 
fore departing he left a gem of gnmbo poetry 
on my desk, which with a Httle polishing shines 
thus :— ] 

L's sorry for leaviif Father Brophy's bell. 
Sorry for leavin' McGannon's well, 
Sorry for leavin' Whitney town,— 
Frank (.Airrie, t^rumbaugh an' the people all 
ronii\ 

Farewell to the place where Fve talked d.iu\ 

raved, 
Farewell to the widow an' the soklier*s grave, 
Farewell to the childher that plays on the mucl 

floor, 
Farewell to the tramp that conies up to the door, 
h^arewell to the place where 1 made me abode. 
Where many's the night Fve been lost in the 

road. 

It is well for the people who knows how to love, 
Who believes in the fnture and meetin' above, 
larewell to the hills I may never more see, 
h^arewelb forever, to the flats of Lone Tree. 
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JOHN MAHER AND VON HARRIS 

[The struggles between rival democrats in 
Northwest Nebraska to secure appointments 
from Presiflent Clevelaiu] would fill a larg^e vol- 
ume-] 

John Maher and Von Harris 
With their committee men, 
Marched u]) the democratic hill— 
And then marched down again. 

Von Maher and John Harris 

And the democratic hen 
Got on a nest of office eggs, 

And then got off again. 

So let us comfort John and Von, 

And let us praise the lien, 
For Bourbon eggs she'll sit upon 

When next she sits again. 
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ODE TO A MULE 
[Major CliarlL'S \\\ Allen was edilnr nf the 
Liuniron DemocniL Ho iLsed rej^^^ularlv to tie- 
iiR>lish llic writLT with his lo^ic and invective. 
The onh- ]>nssihle revenue was to print verses in 
my own paper with his name as author- As he 
was an ardent, unreason nhle deuioirrat this verse 
seejutd pecuiiarlv his own. ft i^^ still preserved j 
in scrap books of Mr. Allen's friends as a fine 
cxami>le of sountf demncratie writing,] 

( ) modest mule! ( )n thee I dote. 

Thy mild and inelancholy note 
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Is sweeter far than fife or rlmm 
L-pon my raptured tympanum, 
Thy naive, unstudied. muHsh grace 
Here in my tieart has found thee place 
Dear border tough. 

All hailt Most royal mule. Thy mug 
Ts pleasant as an uncorked jug 
Unto niy e} es. Let other poets praise 
n^he camp, the court: if my poor lays 
Jiut imitate thy soulful brays 
It is enough. 

Thrice hail! my fellow democrat, 
To thee I doflF my Cleveland hat. 
Thou slow to drive and hard to lead — 
Type of the true Jacksoinan breed: 
Let envious ballet-girls turn sick. 
Thy robiist limbs and lofty kick 
Proclaim thee master of that art : 
Dear Democratic counterpart 
This is no bluff! 
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MARCO MAJOR ALLEN 

A STORY i)V TilR CHADR(>X CITY F.E.KCTIONS. 

At midnight, on his Gnmbo claim, 

The Major dreamed of that bright hour, 

When he could toot the trum]> of fame 

And twist the caudal end of jjower; 

In dreams on Empyrean win^s 

He soaretl ahove these sordid thini^s — 

Above pay ads and legal s too, 

Job work and back subscri]>tions due — 

Above the trials small and great, 

Which form the editor *s estate^ 

He trotl the nation's quarter-deck » 

(jave to the ro]}e his rivaKs nrck; 

Councils and mayors and ]Kjliee 

Spoke at his heck or held ihcir peace — 

Cooley no more his thoughts Tuight vex, 

Egan or Carley no more perplex, 

In that bright realm his visinn saw 

His word was edict, his nod was law. 

At midnight in the beer saloon, 

Trjiii Coffey, Cook and Owens Jim, 

Caneussed in darkness* silent noon. 

And fi^ed the slate in fighting trim, 

At midnight, while the major snored. 

This plotting trio, wuXq awake. 

Set up the pins on which he floored 

Antl named the dose which he would take. 
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The days passed on— the major woke^ — 

From that bright dream — too bright to last^ 

He woke at Sancho Panza's shriek; 

"We're lost, we're lost! They've made a sneak/' 

He woke and looked about dismayed, 

Coffey and Co., on dress parade. 

He woke and rushing forth to Hughes 

Poured in his ears the direful news, 

Bade Fisher haste and get his gun. 

Sent telegrams to Dorriiigton, 

Buckled his armor on and drew 

His sword^ — and then the — sponge he threw. 

Quarrels in camp have curious ends, 
Particularly between "friends." 



NEW MOTHER GOOSE 
[The following contributions were shoved 
under our office door one night this week 
scrawled in a disguised fist and signed "Mother 
Goose, more to follow.'^ We are sorry our 
friend, Will Hay ward, persists in trying to con- 
ceal his identity. — Chadron SignaL] 

Little Billy the Bear 
Sat lip in his lair 

Munching at Cleveland pie; 
He stuck in his thumb 
For the postoflfice plum 

And got it — in a pig's eye* 
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John W. Smith was a farmer bold, 
With his tall silk hat and his chain of ^old, 
And the way John had of making hay 
Was to mow hiiii; gfrass with an A. P, A, 

"Old woman, old woman, whither so high?" 
'*To sweep the cobwebs, child, off from the sky." 
'*Pray let n.s have a broom apiece 
For Mrs. Powers and Dr. Leas." 

I wonldn't be a butcher man 
Like George or Charley KUngaman — 
He kills the little calves and sheep 
An' jiiles em all in a heap,^ — 
An' papa says the tails and feet 
He chops up into sausage meat 
'N sometimes little dogs 'n cats 
Goes in along wiv long-tailed rats — 
It's bad to be a butcher man 
'N have 'em call you Klingaman. 
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THAT GOOD COUNTRY 

It was always jnst a little further on — across 
the lake— beyond the river — over the mountains 
— a little further on. There the rain always falls 
just right; the late frost never comes; the soil is 
better and deeper than it is here ; the crops never 
fail The hay land, the plow land and the timber 
lie alongside in the same quarter section in that 
country; running water is everywhere; the 
chindi bug and the cut-worm have never been 
seen over there; there are no cold winters and 
cattle eat root-cured hay on the hillsides the 
year round : the hail and cyclone storms pass by 
that favored region. 

How many times we have heard of it! Since 
we left the home of our childhood how many 
long pulls we have made trying to get to that 
country! Sometimes we thought we had foimd 
it. The country was new, the soil was deep, the 
wild fruits were so abimdant we almost forgot 
the old orchards; the winter was a reprint of 
autumn ; the earl,v and latter rains fell ; never had 
we seen such potatoes, Georgia never shipped 
such watermelons, the sod corn that had never 
known cultivation filled our pole cribs w^ith the 
abundance of Egypt; the native grass was bet- 
ter than timothy — what wonderful stories we 
wrote back to the friends at the old home. Don't 
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we recall even now the inspiration of a new, un- 
settled country, the strange plants, the queer 
new settlers from all points of the compass, the 
novelty and delight there were in rough cabins 
and soddy gardens ? 

But some way it wouldn't last. The drouth 
came. (Strange that drouth never comes the 
first season a country is settled.) The chinch 
bug came as though telegraphed for. The pota- 
toes grew small and the sod com was cut up for 
fodder. Frost came along early and got au^ay 
with the sorghum and pumpkins. It snowed that 
winter, something that hadn't been heard of for 
twenty years. The cattle got thin and we lost 
several cow^s (about calving time) in the spring. 
Backsetting was worse than breaking and a horse 
died. There w^as a backset indeed. We began 
to feel as though this wasn't the country after 
all. If only that first fortunate season would 
return. But it didn't. Next year there was a 
snow storm and freeze-up in May. We had no 
wild plums that fall. There was a hght wheat 
crop and corn was a failure. It was all a mis- 
take. The good country was further on. 

The man w^ho had "Money to Loan" came 
along that season. He transacted business with 
us and we stayed another year. There couldn't 
be three crop failures in succession. Luck must 
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change if we staged with it. Sure enough there 
was a good crop that year. It ^vasn't Hke the 
first crop that came without effort. This crop 
took long days of imrcmitting toil to secure. It 
took machinery. It took a great deal of planning 
nights. We didn't go to the Fourth of July that 
year, and the children felt sore over it for a 
whole month. We got in the crop and the 
threshing was done. A load was taken to mar- 
ket. It seemed incredihle that grain worth a dol- 
lar and a quarter in the spring should go begging 
at forty cents in the fall. It was that way, how- 
even The railroads charged a big rate to Chi- 
cago. India grain was selling in Liverpool at 
peon prices and American farmers must meet 
them or quit the business. Perhaps there might 
be a foreign war. It did seem as though those 
fellows over in Europe wonld never get through 
talking and begin fighting — ^and they didn*t. 
The fellow who had our note in the bank did, 
how^ever. He began a flank movement and the 
grain went for what it w^onld bring. There 
wasn^t any money, for a new house that fall and 
the same old overcoat went to town with us all 
the winter. 

It was a dead certainty this was not that good 
cotmtry now. It was up in Montana w^here the}' 
irrigated and always had sure crops and high 
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altitude prices. Or it was in Washington Ter- 
ritory where a man could work in his shirt 
sleeves the year round and have new potatoes on 
St. Pat rick *s day. 

That p^ood conntry! Shall we ever reach it? 
An old man who ha{l "pioneered it" in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska was 
conversing" with the writer one tlay on the train. 
He was going to the Pacific coast. "I've tried 
'em pretty nigh all around and now Pm goin' 
out as fur's the coast. Ef it don't suit me there 
I reckon I'll go to New ZealantI, mebbe. They 
all do right fine for a spell, but they don't last. 
Pill a-hunting for that good country and Pm 
bound to find it." He was nearer finding it than 
he knew for he died on the train this side of 
Ogden. 

Some of us who have been hunting "that good 
country" for half a lifetime begin to think when 
friends come back from the Pacific coast and tell 
us that it isn*t to be found the other side of the 
Cascades perhaps it is just as near us here as it 
ever will be in this life. Perhaps we shall never 
know that country until the sexton's spade shall 
riiscover it for us. That good country ! Where 
the crops never faih where the rain falls just 
right; where the winters are not cold antl the 
summers are always fine. 
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HERE was a hoy once upon a time 
born in Nebraska. He was born 
y on the edge of a cornfield, where 
tht- corn and the prairie met, in a 
little sod house plastered inside with 
cotton sheeting, and with its one room divided 
into two b}^ folding doors of the same material. 
He was sorry to be born, and cried aboiit it, as 
many another Nebraska baby has done before and 
since. The wind rustled among the corn leaves 
to still the baby's crying and his father came in 
from the plow at noon, clothed in brown over- 
alls, and carried the baby up and down in his 
great snnbnnU arms while the little mother pre- 
pared the dinner with her own hands and placed 
it upon tlie pine table. They were very happy 
living all by themselves in the little sod house 
wdiere the great sea of prairie grass rolled its 
waves all day long about tbem as though it 
woidd swallow np their Httle island home. And 
the baby's cries w'ere hnshecl every day in its big 
snnburnt father's arms before he went out to the 
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cornfield and the breaking-plow, while the little 
mother ^vorked in the little island home aiul 
watched through its single window the horses* 
ears as they went up and down all day long 
through the long waves of prairie grass and the 
rustling com leaves. 

The prairie mice burrowed holes in the walls 
of the sod house and the rattlesnakes burrowed 
after the mice and occasionally got through onto 
the floor where the baby crept as he grew older, 
but that never harmed the baby nor daunted the 
little mother nor hindered the big sunburnt 
father from going to and fro through the rust- 
ling com leaves and the tall prairie grass. 

So the baby grew to be boy and pattered 
with bare feet in the paths that had been made 
through the tall prairie grass and played in the 
shade of the struggling young trees that were 
growing all around the sod house that now had 
a little frame addition in front. For playmates 
the boy had the grasshoppers and the ground 
squirrels and Old Shep, the family dog, and the 
calf that was picketecl by a short rope near the 
edge of the cornfield and the great waves that 
rolled across where the prairie grass used to 
grow, but ^vhere now grew a wheat field, and 
the sky and the clouds and the quail that ran 
along the ranks of rustling com. The boy 
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ihonght that the whole world was one great 
prairie with cornfields and waving grass and a 
clear sky and freedom everywhere. He thought 
so becanse that was the world he lived in and 
he had never visited any other worlds. 

There came a time very shortly for him to 
start on a visit to other ones. It came one April 
morning wlicn the little ixiother fastened a new 
straw hat to his waist by a cord and started him 
with a little tin pail in his hand across the sea 
uf prairie grass and wheat fields to another little 
sod island a mile away- The straw hat sailed 
safely over the sea and fonnd in the little island 
at the end of the voyage a fairy in a gingham 
apron and a white collar. The fairy had a wand 
and with the wand she pnshed ajar the gateway 
to the other worlds. There was the world of 
wordSj^snch a lot of people lived in it and you 
had to know them all by their faces the moment 
you met them. There was the world of numbers 
which was a very hard, exacting world to visit 
in — everything had to be so straight and prim 
and precise. And there was the world of his- 
tory. Best of all the boy liked that. In it w^as 
General ^^'ashington crossing the Delaware and 
Napoleon upon the Alps, and Nelson breaking 
through the French line, and Paul Revere riding 
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away through the night to Concord j and General 
Grant at the Wilderness, and over it all a halo. 
Many an hour did the boy steal away from the 
other worlds to live in this one. Many a time 
did he storm the heights of Quebec with Wolfe, 
or charge down Lundy^s lane with Scott. War 
and patriotism! Liberty and martial glory! Now 
and forever one and inseparable. 

So thinking and hving and dreaming the boy 
grew to he a youth. The clear Nebraska sky and 
the pure Nebraska air atid the homely Nebraska 
corn bread and milk had done their part. He 
was straight and sturdy antl strong as one of the 
tall trees that threw their shadow about the spot 
where once stood the little sod house and the 
struggling young saplings. He was strong and 
sturdy and straight as they because like them he 
had grown up and out of Nebraska soil and the 
roots of his being struck down deep therein. The 
big sunburnt father and the little quiet mother 
and the fairy with the wand and the w^hite collar 
had done their part. He was truthful and gen- 
erous and loving because he had grown up in an 
atmosphere of kindness and love and truth. His 
heart throbbed with sympathy for the oppressed 
and suffering everywhere and the blood beat 
against his brain in hot indignation at the story 
of cruelty or selfishness or wrong. His soul 
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langed for the opportnniLy to throw itself into 
the conflict for freedom and human rights. Alas! 
there was no such opportunity. The nation was 
droning along like a lazy plow-boy follrjwing the 
corn plow on a July afternoon. There was no 
bugle call to the field of ^lory and patriotism. 
There was likely to be none. There was no 
field for valor except the cornfield and there were 
no weapons for di^ring save the hoe ami the 
pitchfork. 

Across the brown prairie land there came one 
winter time a far-off cry of distress^ — so far- 
otf it seemed to be from a distant planet. The 
prairie land heard the cry and wished that 
planets were nearer to one another or that some 
genius had solved the problem of crossing inter- 
stellar space. The cry came nearer and blended 
vk^ith it the cry of one Nebraska woman's voice. 
Then it was silent again, hut the prairie land 
woke up. It wasn*t so far to neighboring planets 
after all. 

And then there came a new sound. It was tlie 
sound of a bugle 1 At last ! Not far-oflf now^ but 
near at hand. It came over the hills one morn- 
ing in corn jdanting time and blew so shrill in 
the boy's car that it startled him. '"Liberty and ^ 
glory — war anti patriotisnr'^ — it cried. "'Liberty 
and glory — war and patriotism"^ — the old song 
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that had slumbered so long in the boy*s bosom. 
After that there was no music in the blackbird*s 
senseless chatter or the patter of April rain on 
the dead cornstalks. *' Liberty and glory — war 
and pat riot isnr' at every turning in the field. 
The team was in the field the next day, but the 
sunburnt father was behind it. The boy was at 
the recruiting office. He passed the examination. 
He held up his hand and took the oath to sup- 
port the constitution and obey his superior offi- 
cers. He was mustered in. "Liberty and ^lory 
— war and patriotism'' rang in his ears when the 
drill sergeant took him out in a squad just like 
him and chased tliem up and down across a 
muddy field, and halted and right-about-faced 
them and put them through the manual of arms 
at a rattling pace and at lengdi turned them over 
to the company commander who cohnnn- righted 
and cohvmn-lefted them and deployed them as 
skirmishers antl shut them up again like a lady's 
fan and finally sent them muddy and breathless 
to camp. . 

The boy understood that this was all prelim- 
inary to the glory and liberty and patriotism 
that lay beyond. He heard of schemings and 
wire-pidlings and heart-burnings over commis- 
sions and soft places- He had none of them. 
He rejoiced to stand guard in the rain and sweep 
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the company streets and dig slop holes and do 
disagreeable duty. It was part of the discipline 
of the soldier It was preparation for the 
^reat work fnrther beyond. *'War and patriot- 
ism — liberty and glory^ — one and inseparable," 
was the watchword tliat ansvvcre<l every chal- 
lenge of doubt or distrust or suspicion on the 
picket line of his heart. 

So then the marchings and counter marchings 
ha%'ing been done and the commissions all made 
out, and the griefs all aired and the political 
ptdls all packed away for future use, and the 
agents for all the different transportation lines 
awarded contracts, and the orders come from 
Washington, the regiment moved. The big^ sun- 
burnt father and the little quiet mother had come 
down to witness the event and with them a de- 
scendant in aiK)StoIic succession of the fairy with 
the wand and white collar. And tears glistened 
in the eyes of all three like the rain drops on the 
prairie grass as the boy's company marched down 
to the train and waved its handkerchiefs and 
campaign hats until the windows disappeared in 
a cloud of flust. 

The glistening tears disappeared but the cloud 
of dust stayefk All day and all night and an- 
other day they travelled with it, through a maze 
of villages and farms and forests and waving 
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flags and gaily dressed girls and cake and pie 
and sandwiches, "Liberty and glory^ — war and 
jjatriotism'' — surely the path to them was pleas- 
ant. 

The camp at last. A medley of mules and am- 
hulances and equipage and tents. Thousands 
upon thousands of men and miles upon miles of 
tented streets. Another thousand of men and 
another mile of street. Inhere was brush to chop 
and ground to clear and tents to put up and 
drains to dig. The soft clay was very different 
from the sand\' loam of Xchraska. The hot 
southern rain fell in torrents and the hotter 
southern sun came out and cooked the decaying 
vegetation until, as the hoy remarked, they had 
■*steam soup'' every <lay for dinner, ** Liberty 
and glory — war and patriotism''— the boy kept 
saying every da}^ to himself as he tramped 
through the mud or stood guard rainy nights and 
watched the ghosts of Miasma rise from the cess- 
IKJols and mouldering foliage about him. 

One thing the boy began to notice now that 
he was a thousand miles from home that he had 
never thought of before — that was the difference 
between an officer and a private. He had never 
supposed there was any particular difference be- 
fore — no more difference than there was between 
the precinct assessor and the men who elected 
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him to assess. Now he was suddenly' made con- 
scious in direct intrusive ways that there was a 
very ^Teat difference — one that he was constantly 
reminded of for fear he might forget it. It was 
not that the regiment was turned out on parade 
in the rain for the mere gratification of head- 
quarters. It was not that they had better food 
there than in the company's mess. The boy cared 
for neither of these things. It was despotism 
and class distinction. The boy was born into 
the world of freedom and fraternity. He had 
enlisted to fight in their cause. He was willing 
to obey orders, to endure hardships, but he was 
not prepared to pay homage to any one but Al- 
mighty God. And somehow, percolating from 
division headquarters all the way down to the 
tent at the head of the company street was the 
idea of worship of shoulder straps. 

The hot days of summer grew hotter and sick- 
ness stalked into camp. The water was unfit to 
drink. The seepage and sewerage of fifty thou- 
sand men soaked the soil and steamed up beneath 
the summer sun. The parades and grand re- 
views went on although some of the men were 
grown so weak they could not stand in line. The 
food grew poor in quality and the hospitals were 
so overcrowded that the sick were uncared for 
in them. Out in the mountains the water was 
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clear and the air was pure. The boy used to 
think sometimes it was strange that the regijiient 
was not moved out there. Then he reflected that 
f)eing onh' a private, he was not expected to 
think. '^Liberty and glory — war and patriotism" 
—he wondered whether he was serving thcni. 
Not being entitled to talk he coidd only wonder 
and go on doing duty and digging water closet 
vaults and watching his company drop away 
until there were scarcely enough of them well to 
slant I guard duty. 

He felt like dropping out himself, i)ut clear 
grit and fear of the hospital held him up nntil the 
news came first of the groat victories and then of 
peace. Then woniout nature tired of mounting 
guard and the enemy rushed in. ''A bad case of 
typhoid/' said the doctor, as he was taken to the 
hospital. Then in his delirium a new light liroke 
U]}on his mintl. It was no longer "war and ] pa- 
triotism" that he nuirmured as he tossed in fever. 
He seemed at last tu see war in its true nature — 
a destroying des]Jotism crushing out all the 
nobler sentiments nf the human heart. A waste 
of human life an<l energy — a breeder of selfish- 
ness — a companion of corruption and jobbery — a 
nightmare of intrigue and folly and crime. In 
his fever he saw the graves of his comrades who 
died in fevered camps, he saw the millions of 
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money wasted in transportation contracts, in jjnr- 
chases of shi))s, in useless bombardments, ant] 
with these he saw the home on the prairie wliere 
carefnl economy hatl ruled since he was born. 
He saw the district schoc^l house whose doors 
were open only four or five months in the year 
because the money would kec];) them open tio 
longer. 

He saw all these and knew even in his fever 
that out of their economy and self-denial must 
be paid all the waste and extra va^^ance of war. 
No wonder he called *' peace— home^mother" 
continually with burning^ lips. 

And they caim\ The little quiet mother from 
the far-off Nebraska home who had not been out 
of the state since he was born, w^as tliere in the 
hospital, at his side, with food, and nursing, and 
love that knew no obstacles- 

Home again. Back from the hospital and 
fever camp. 

Back to God's country — where the air is pure 
and the water is clear, and the corn leaves rustle 
and the big simbunit father can lift him and 
carry him into the house as he used to carry the 
baby at the noon time so many years ago. 
^Mlere the fairy with the white collar stands 
waiting with swimming eyes and outstretched 
hand ; back to life, and homC| and hope. And 
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never more to repeat "libeny anil ^lory — war 
aiifl patrintiiini — one and in?ieparalilc." hut al- 
ways sfi bm^ a?i life shall last, "tret^tUvm* hroth- 
crhfiOfl» i)eace/' 
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DWELLERS IN THE BIG BAD LANDS 

The first time 1 saw him he was leaning 
against the heavy log bars of the horse corral, 
keeping hack the hunch of wild range horses, 
while the rust of the out fit were inside roping 
the necessary steeds for a long ride across the. 
had lands. \Mth curious concentration he was 
watching the evolutions of the maddened ani- 
mals as they rushud s\ ith thundering hcxjf beats 
from one side of the corral to the other, dodging 
with marvelous avoidance the skilfully thrown 
lasso as it flew through the air toward some in- 
tendetl victim's neck. 

"Which one \s ill yt- have, Charley?'* called out 
one of the men in the corral. I was not yet well 
ent^ugh acf[uainted with the (mtfit to know them 
by name. 

"Til take that there roan filly with the white 
stripe in her face and the white off-hind foot/' 
answered Charley, fixing his attention with nerv- 
ous intensity on the animal as she dodged in and 
out among her fello^v.s trying to avoid the fatal 
loop which at last firmly circled her neck. The 
ma!i at the bars threw his whole weight on the 
top log while he leaned forward to observe the 
strtiggles and writhings of the captured animak 
The roan filly* with a white stripe in her face and 
the white off-hind leg, was brought up to the 
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rnrral entrance and the rope handed to the man 
wlm had called for her. He gently let down the 
bars and leading the mare through, faced her 
ah out with a st early hand and piit the bars up 
again. Then he led the mare a fexv 3ards away 
where a heavy cowboy saddle, a saddle blanket, 
and a riding bridle were lying in a heap upon 
the ground. The roan made one or two snorts:' 
and plunges and T had time to note the superb 
muscular strength of the man who held the rope, 
liefore he began the process of saddling up. He 
had a deep chest, with a great column -I ike neck 
set strongly upon it, and tense, corded muscles in 
his arms that showed through his shirt sleeves 
like a braided horse-hair lariat. He held the roan 
strongly with his single right hanil while he 
picked np the bridle with the left and approached 
her. The mare stiffened her fore legs and threw 
her weight backward, but was held as in a vise 
by the rope clenched in the strong man's right 
hand. Quietly the left hand approached, gave 
one or tvt'o short pats upon her neck, then gently 
rubbed her forehead, then imperceptibly slid the 
bridle down the left arm, then stroked the filh'^s 
nose, — then firmly thrust the bit against her 
teeth, into the mouth, — ^then quickly carried the 
headstall over the ears and with another move- 
ment, almost too swift to be followed by the eye, 
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brought the throat latch uiKler and bncklec! it. 
The bridle was on. 

The mare quivered in every knot of muscle for 
a final struggle against the next part of the cere- 
mony which she had learned to dread, — placing 
the heavy cowbo} 's saddle npoii her back and 
cinchinji,^ the wicked girth nntil it was so tight no 
bucking or plunging coukl loosen it. The young 
man, still strongly grasping the rope with a run- 
ning noose about the horse s neck, led her a step 
or two forward and fnr the first time I observed 
something awkward in his movement. AMiile the 
saddle blanket lay on the ground* in perfectly plain 
sight beneath the glance of his eyt^, and within 
three feet of him, he groped al>out in two or three 
places where it was not before he placed his 
hand upon it. Shifting the rope which held the 
horse from his right to his left hand, he reached 
w'ith his right, holding the saddle blanket, toward 
the mare's shoulder. With the first touch of the 
blanket upon her cpiivcring flesh the roan sprang 
forward trying to bolt head on, but was checked 
and thrown back upon her haunches by the won- 
derful muscle in the man's left arm. Before she 
coukl recover, the saddle blanket was upon her 
back and the right hand w^as groping again,^ 
this time for the saddle. The saddle was, of 
course, in i^lainer sight than the blanket had been 
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and the man's face was once or twice turned so 
that he must have seen it, yet it was only at the 
third or fourth gr2.Bp of the hand that it lit upon 
the pommel and carried it with a quick, easy 
reach to the mare's back. With a deft stroke of 
the fing^ers tlie stirrup and cinch were let down 
on the farther side and, grasping the rope with 
an extra contraction of the left ann muscles to 
hold the horse steady, the right hand went under 
the belly, caught the swinging girth, brought it 
up into place and.^after quieting two or three 
ineffectual leaps on the part of the filly, — passed 
the thick leather strap rapidly through the girth 
ring, tioubled it across in a Texas loop, cinched 
it tightly, — and the roan filly with the white 
stripe in her forehead and the white off-hind 
foot was ready to be mounted. 

A moment later the lasso noose was loosened 
and slipf*ed over the horse's head^ thrown to the 
ground, and grasping the loose bridle reins with 
his left hand he caught the stirrvip with his left 
foot, swung himself into the saddle and, after a 
brief exhibition of fancy pitching and double ac- 
tion bticks from the roan, horse and rider went 
off down a ravine of broken bad lands on the 
gallop. 

As they disappeared in a cloud of gumbo dust 
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I remarketl to another tnic of the outfit who v\*as 
sacldhng^ n]> : "Charley isn't a had horse iiian/' 

"He's faV fur a feller' at 's stonc-bhnd !^* was 
the answer, 

Cliarles rahiiier. son of a French trader, and 
a Sioux Indian mother, was, when I first met him 
at his homo, on the Talmier ranch, in the heart 
of the had lands of the <^reat Sioux reservation, 
South Dakota, a yonng^ man about twenty- two 
years of age. He had hcen stricken with a dis- 
ease of the eyes, — common enough troiihle in 
ludian camps where sanitary measures are neg- 
lected, 'j'he frontier '^medicine man/' a white 
doctor, to whom the child was taken > admin- 
isterc<l a scries of strong eye washes which ut- 
terly destroyed the si^ht and left him he fore his 
seventh birthday "stone-blind/' as it was sympa- 
thetically phrased by his cowboy associates. 

Life anywhere to a man stricken blind must 
have a vast void of unknown darkness. Life to 
a plains Indian hoy stricken blind before he had 
learned to rear! should be a succession of un- 
known voids. The clear sunlit atmosphere 
throug^b which the eye pierces a hundred miles to 
find some familiar peak or bad land butte as a 
guide in travel must lie a torment to a blind man 
who feels its touch U]:ion his cheek, but cannot 
fathom its lucid depths. 



DUELLERS L\ THE BIG BAD LAA'DS 

The country about Charles Palnuer*s boyhood 
home is one of the wildest and most romantic of 
any part of North America. A hundred miles 
away from any railroad the White river valley. 
South Dakota, winds through a succession of bad 
land basins, where the earth's surface is not 
merely ,£,^ashed, ridged and broken as in rough 
country farther east, — but is carved and scrolled 
and sculptured in a thousand fantastic fonns that 
no imagination ever dreamed; now rising in a 
shape of great white stone walls, with portholes 
and strange beings peering through them* — -now 
towering in castles and turrets with spires and 
pinnacles piled one above another for a thousand 
feet ; now scooped out into some gigantic abyss 
into whose dizzy depths the mountain sheep can 
hardlN' find its way to crop the sweet grass that 
sparsely grows in its deeper shadows. Scattered 
all over the land like this are gidlies, deep, nar- 
row crevices, masses of debris, — the ruins of 
some fallen bad lands tower, — and here and 
there patches of grass and sage brush which 
makes the native pasture for horses, cattle and 
mountain sheep. Roads and co\vpaths in this 
region are so long and crooked they seem 
modeled on the horns of a Texas steer and of 
Rocky Mountain sheep. Along the edge of 
precipices they go with sudden, sharp, absurd lit- 
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lie turns that almost thruw you out of yutir sad- 
dle,— tlien plunge headlong down into a sunken 
valley, then double in and out through a labyrinth 
of ruined pillars of some ancient fortress, then 
trail the long spur of some far winding ridge 
to scale its summit. 

In such a land as this Charles Pahnier, the 
French-Indian boy, found himself blind at seven 
years of age. How shoidd a blind child learn to 
live in a land where a man needs the full use of 
his eyesight to escape death every hundred 
yards? Charles Palmier has answered that ques- 
tion. I cannot here relate the process. It is 
doulitful even if he could do it. I will speak 
only of results : 

C>ne day when Charles was about fifteen years 
old, a stranger riding through the bad lands saw 
him playing with his clog on the ^^^^ of a steep 
gully near the ranch and inquired the way to 
W^ounded Knee. 

"You see that old cotton wood down the can- 
yon?'* said Charles. "The road forks there; take 
the right hand fork and follow until you come 
out on top of the ridge just this side of that 
high twin hutte, leave the main travelled road 
there and bear to the right on a dim trail along 
the edge of the ravine until you come to a bunch 
of elm trees in a little jiocket. Go down the slope 
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to the left of the elm trees and yen will come 
into the main road, leading southwest to 
Wonnded Knee." 

At a ranch a few miles farther on the traveller 
told them that he had heen directed by an Indian 
hoy near Palmier's ranch who showed a remark- 
ably intimate knowledge of the country » every 
prominent feature of the rotite having been cor- 
rectly described by him. When told that the 
Indian boy ^vas "as blind as a hvttte rock" he re- 
fused to believe it and no amount of argument 
or explanation could persuade him that a boy, 
who could ''see" cot ton wood trees, white rock 
pillars and bad land ridges miles away was blind. 

Baptiste Fourier, one of the most noted scoitts 
of General Crook during the long years of war 
with the Siottx, lives on the Medicine Root 
Creek, about forty miles from the Palmier ranch. 
Riditig the bad lands one day in search of some 
stra\' stock he came to Palmier*s. Charley was 
sitting otit in front of the corral repairing a quirt* 
It had been about ten years since **Big Bat** had 
spoken with Charley. He thought he would test 
the boy's memory and called out to him in a 
voice changed as niitch as possible. "Hello, 
Charley/' The blind boy straightened himself 
up and responded without a moment's hesitation, 
'"Hello, there, Mr. Pourier." 
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What memories of summer twilight hoiifs, 
when the tallust turrets of bad land castle towers 
burned crimson with tlie parting benediction of 
a SIUI already sunk below the horizon ; when the 
outfit had luisaddlcd from a hard day's riding 
and sat around the ranch yard smoking cigar- 
ettes anil discusing the trivial trail incidents of 
the day! What memories of twilight hours 
flooded with the melody of old time ballads, — 
"Annie Laurie." "Old Kentucky Home/' "Xellie 
Gray/* "Old 151ack Jots" "Ben r.olt/' — widi the 
rich accompaniment of Charley's violin or guitar 
and the dec]) diapason of his bass voice joining 
in the refrain- Music, — the one language under- 
sHiod by ignorant and educated, by savage and 
citizen, — had become the pa.ssion of the blhid 
boy's life since the light of the visible world had 
been shut from his sight. The stray traveller 
who brought a new melody to the bad lands was 
more to the r^ahnier Ranch than the Greek bear- 
ing golden gifts. 

Still another memory of those days. It was 
Christmas week, KjOJ. Charley had been over 
visiting at the Jones ranch, about three miles dis- 
tant, headi|uarters for a family of noted moun- 
tain sheep hunters and for frontier good cheer 
A little after nonn he mounted his favorite cow- 
horse, "Tc-x/" and started for home. Instead of 
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taking^ the main travelled road down the canyon 
he chose a shorter one, little used, which led over 
a high ridge and along the edge of a canyon 
precipice about one hundred feet in height A 
fierce snow storm was corning on from the north- 
west and in the pure animal delight that such an 
atmospheric change develops in both boy and 
beast, Charley, after galloping Tex up to the top 
of the ridge, dismounted and walked along the 
old road kicking pebbles in front of him until 
he could hear them rattle at the bottom of the 
canyon betl far below. At the sound another 
vagrant thought took possession of his mind,- — 
to walk to the edge of the precipice and, kicking 
heavy clods loose, listen to their thunder on the 
ice of the creek bod at the bottom. He repeated 
this several times and each time the roar of the 
mass of gravel and bowlder filled his soul with 
a wild joy that only human hearts can know 
who love the wilderness solitude. He stamped 
the canyon's verge again to send down one final 
avalanche of thunder The ^<]g^ w^as under- 
mined and quick as a flash his footing melted 
into falling fragments, the bridle reins which 
were lyhig loosely over one arm fell away be- 
fore he could grip them, and, feet foremost, he 
shot over the precipice — eighty feet^ — to the ice 
below. 
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It was abo^tt two o'clock in the afternoon 
when he went over the ed^e. When he became 
conscious again it was some time in the nig^ht. 
He con Id not tell the honr^ but his senses had 
always distingrnished day from darkness. It 
was dark and very cold. The force of his fall 
had broken through the ice into the water of the 
little stream beneath and the water was now 
freezing. It w^as the freezing sensation that 
restored him to the battle for life. He reached 
out with his right arm. A sliarp pain stopped 
him. His ann was brokcji at the wrist. He 
tried to lift his leg and found that it was broken 
below the knee. There was time to think and 
Charley thought hard. He knew that Tex had 
gone home, and was now sheltering himself on 
the lee side of the ranch corral. But there was 
no one at the ranch to take note of the riderless 
horse. Everyone there had been gone away for 
a week leaving the blind boy to run the ranch 
alone. He knew that no one would miss him 
for several days either at his own ranch or at 
tlie neighbors*. The freezing sensation grew 
sharper. He must get out of the creek bed or 
he would freeze to death before morning. With 
a paitifuk mighty muscular effort he threw his 
weight on his elbows and dragged his body out 
rd' the water hole. His familiarity with every 
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feature of the landscape now stood by him in 
tills moment of crisis. The map of the canyon 
spread out before his visionlcss eye. Abont four 
rods from the creek bed opposite the chff where 
he had fallen was a wild plum thicket with two 
or three cottonwood trees and some fallen imder- 
brush. Like all Indians he was an inveterate 
cigarette smoker and in his pocket was a bunch 
of matches. The only chance he had to escape 
freezing -was to reach that plum thicket and 
make a fire that would kecjn him warm till morn- 
ing. He dragged himself up the apposite slope 
and out to the plum thicket. He was encouraged 
by the presence of his favorite dog which had 
found its way to the canyon bed, remained with 
him during his entire period of unconsciousness 
and noW| delighted at the turn affairs had taken, 
ran to and fro about him, licking his broken arm 
and stimulating his brain and heart to stronger 
resolutions. 

The plum thicket was there all right* the 
familiar cottonwood trees were there, the dead 
log and underbrush.^the blind boy had not lost 
his bearings nor his local geography for a mo- 
ment. ITc gathered with his sound hand a lit- 
tle pile of dry cottonwood leaves and inner bark. 
The skill which enables the cowboy to light a 
cigarette on horse-back in the face of the fiercest 
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gale with hardly the waste of a match made it 
an easy task for him to start his fire. He 
groped about breaking dry brush with his sound 
hand and piling it upon the fire until he had a 
strong blaze. Then gathering a supply of re- 
serve fuel to keep the fire going he hugged it 
as closely as he could until his frozen clothing 
was thawed out and began to dry. According 
to the best of his reckoning it was somewhere 
between ten and twelve o'clock when he awoke 
to consciousness. It yvas a long night with his 
crushed arm and his fractured leg, but the ne- 
cessity of breaking brush in order to keep the 
fire going helped to shorten it, and the unmis- 
takable sympathy of the dog as he crept close to 
his crippled master with mute manifestations of 
tender anxiety gave a sense of companionship. 
By the time daylight came he had his clothing 
dry and began to consider his future prospects 
in Hfe. 

If he stayed where he was he might not be 
missed for a week, in which time he would starve 
or freeze to death. About twenty rods away on 
the other side of the canyon bed was the road 
ordinarily travelled by the Indians and ranchmen 
in that part of the country. In the winter time 
travel is only occasional, for in cold weather the 
average Indian family hugs the fireplace, and 
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llie cnwl>oys ride the range merely to look out 
for sUxrk wliicli niay he in distress. To leave his 
warm fire ami rl rag himself through the grains 
and brush to the canyon road was not cheerful 
to think n]Km, hut it was his only chance. 
Charley has no idea how long it took him to 
reach the rrm<k hut, as his track afterward 
showed, he steered nearly a straight course to 
his destination. It was a comfort at last to feel 
the print of horses' hoofs antl the track of wagon 
tires in the yellow canyon clay and to hope that 
where some had travel let I others would surely 
travel soon. 

All <lay he waite<l. Late in die aftern(X)n he 
thought he heard the rattle of a wagon far 
down the canyon. He listened and heard — 
what cars so often hear as they strain to catch 
a longed-for note- — silence. Silence for so long 
a titne that he abandoned hope. Then again^ he 
thought he heard the rattle of a wagon just as 
though it were coming down the hill and strik- 
ing the frozen pebbles of the water course. 
Then again a silence, — -but not so long. Then 
full and firm — the rattling treble of the wagon 
axles followed by the heavy bass thump, thump, 
of horses' feet. Then, presently, the full chorus 
of axle and hoofl>eat and rattling boards and 
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snorting horses and the wagon stopped a few 
yards from the boy and his dog. 

The driver was a scjuaw, alone, and the next 
difficuhy encountered was how to get the cripple 
into the wagon. He had grown so stiff from hh 
wounfls and the cold that he was unable to climb 
in an<l the sfjuaw was not strong enough to lift 
a hundred and seventy-five pounds of Indian and 
load it into a wagon. The matter was finally 
solved by taking out the wagon endgate and 
laying some poles so as to form an inclined plane 
np which Charley was painfully dragged, rolled 
and shoved until he was loaded very much like a 
prize animal for the stock show. There was then 
the drive to the nearest ranch where surprise and 
sympathy were both quickly hushed in the face 
of the immediate necessity of getting the blind 
boy to a comt^etent surgeon. He was placed im- 
mediately in a spring wagon and started on the 
long drive to Pine Ridge Agency. Eighty miles 
of had lands, and mountain sides and mountain 
torrents,— over breakneck jumpoffs and side hill 
hogbacks, before the brick walls of the United 
States hospital rose like a red beacon of hope in 
the valley of the White Clay and the surgeon's 
hand could deal with the problem of a blind In- 
dian with two broken limbs. 

Three months later, when the grass in the bad 
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lands valleys aronntl the Palmier ranch was 
just shtx^ting so that the poiiies could g^t their 
bhc of verdure, Charles Palmier saddled up 
*Tex'* at the oUI corral and rode over the 
familiar canyon road to the Jones ranch, — paus- 
ing to examine the little plum thicket and the 
bed f)f ashe>s which had saver i his life the De- 
cember liefore. 
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